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*« By far the choicest juvenile weekly.” —Philadelphia Press 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Aw Iutusrraren Wkek_y For Boys anp GIRLS. 


The number for January 29th opens with a portrait of Evsir 
Lesii«x Lyne, the little girl whose portrayal of Littl Lord Fauntle- 
roy, in Mrs. Burnett's play of that name, is now delighting the 
Ne w York public 
life and character by Mrs. Lucy ©. Lituie. 

“4 The Great Fight on the Gravelstone” is a hwunorous story by 
Wittiam O. Sropparn, with siz illustrations from photographs. 

In the third of his“ Home Studies in Natural History Dr. Feurx 
L. Oswatp tells of some Truant Friends.” 

“The Jolly Beggar” is the title of a full-page illustration from 
the oil-painting by J. G. Brown, N.A. 


The portrait ix accompanied by a sketch of her 
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An Illustrated Supplement is issued gratuitously with this num- 
ber of Harprer’s Bazar. 








Our next number will contain a PaTTERN-SHEET SUPPLEMENT, with 
a variety of full-sized patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of La- 
pies’ Touetres: AT Home and Visitinc CostumEs; Flowers and 
Hair-pressinc for Evening Dress; Wrappincs; CHILDREN’S 
CLoraine : Giris’ Frocks and Aprons, and Boys’ Suits; Eimbroid- 
ery Patterns, ete., ete. ; in addition to numerous literary and artistic 
attractions. 


T is an odd thing that no sooner has death claimed 
] our friends for his own than we begin to say and 
do a multitude of things of little use at all then in 
comparison to that which they might have been had 
they come in advance of death. Then out of hand 
we flock to the house with offers of assistance and 
proffers of friendship; we rob our gardens and 
hot-houses and send cut flowers in profusion, and 
funeral wreaths and crosses and pillows and anchors 
and stars to encumbrance, and do all we can, though 
late, to hide and disguise and sweeten fate. But if 
we had flocked to the house while the dead could 
have been aware of it, how much pleasure and excite- 
ment and relief from monotonous or lonesome hours 
our sick friends might have enjoyed when all-was a 
tiresome round of day and night and medicine and 
solitude, when a bunch of flowers brought in would 
have brought a light to the dull eyes of joy both over 
the gift and the giver, joy which no broken columns 
of tuberoses and ivies, costing small fortunes, can 
bring to the eyes of the dead! And even could we 
not have been admitted to the sick-room itself, we 
could have brought there the murmur of the outside 
world by the mere knowledge given to the patient 
that we were within the gates, some break, some cheer, 
some good. And then, too, how profuse we are with 
our good words after the ears are stopped with dust! 
We do not hesitate then to say all that is true, or even 
more than is true, in praise of the departed. It is as if 
we had suddenly discovered in the sand a jewel fit for 
kings to wear; we make an outcry, and hold it up to 
the light and turn it this way and that, and exclaim 
and marvel and admire, aad call on others to do like- 
wise. ‘here is nothing too much to say about this 
person now that the place once filled is vacant. But 
if we had said a tenth of it all when it might have been 
heard by the living person, of how much more worth 
it had been! What joy and satisfaction it might 
have given! the subject of it all might have felt as if 
not living in vain, as if satisfied to leave life with 
such appreciation. But it was not spoken, and life 
went out without it; and now we regret it, and do the 
same thing over with the next friend. 

All of this might teach us to render the most we 
have belonging to them to those who are still among 
the living; to be less chary of kind words and deeds, 
or even to search out objects for our kindness if they 
do not readily present themselves. We have heard 
of people who, rather than be bothered with giving 
away the surplus fruits of their pear and peach and 
flower gardens, had them buried in garden trenches, 
when, if they had chosen to take the trouble, they 
might have given surprising enjoyment to whole 
families in the poorer regions of the place and in the 
crowded cities. And how many persons let their 
roses drop their petals, and their sweet-peas wither 
among their tendrils, and their lilies droop and fall, 
when sprays and bunches of them would be gladness 
to many a recipient, to whom a flower would come as 
if bringing sunshine, blue sky, summer winds, and 
woody walks in all out-doors with them! And 
where there are neither fruit nor flowers to give, there 
are books to lend, bits of new china to be shown, new 
photographs or water-colors to take for inspection, 
new needle-work—anything and everything that can 
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excite a moment’s interest, or show the sick persons 
that thought and affection follow them; and if there 
is nothing else to do, then a frequent call comes in 
perhaps as pleasantly, with the last rumor of news or 
without it, or with merely the word of personal sym- 
pathy. 

And why is if not easy to afford these friends of ours, 
while living and able to be comforted and pleased 
in some degree by them, the words of praise that we 
are so ready to lavish on them being dead? If this 
good thing is true of the dead, was it not true of the 
living ? and would it not also give us ourselves some 
little joy to give our testimony where it is of the 
most value, and to remember afterward that we had 
done so? Is it jealousy, or envy, or the fear of putf- 
ing up a fellow-creature with pride, that hinders us ? 
Or is it indifference, or thoughtlessness, or idleness ? 
Whatever it is, it would be a good thing to put it 
away, and in its stead to cultivate that love of our 
kind which makes every good word that can be spoken 
of them by any other of them something to warm our 
own hearts, and every good deed that can be done for 
them like one that is done for ourselves. For, after 
all, the great force that moves the whole world daily 
more heavenward is nothing more nor less than the 
love of all mankind for all mankind. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
SOCIAL CHIFFONNIERS.: 


T was my privilege to hear the answer made the other 
day, by a woman of much social experience and wide 
acquaintance, to a young girl who applied to her for a de- 
scription of some fashionable receptions she had lately 
attended. “You know,” pleaded the young girl, “that I 
have only lately undertaken this work--the society column. 
I know very few people, and how am I to earn my salary 
without the help of ladies like you ?” 

“Tam very glad, my dear, to have you earn your salary, 
but I wish you earned it in any other way. Iam constantly 
asked to do just what you wish, and I cannot honorably do it. 
When I go to other people’s houses Iam supposed to go as a 
friend, not as a professional observer. I go for the pleasure 
of my hosts, or for my own pleasure through them ; it isa pri- 
vate entertainment, not a public one. If they wish to have 
it made semi-public (and I am sorry to say that they some- 
times do), they must employ somebody to advertise it pro- 
fessionally—you, if they please. But I go there upon honor, 
and if I furnish you with the means of describing them in 
print, I violate the conditions of the intercourse. If while 
giving a private entertainment they are really burning 
with desire for publicity, I should prefer to keep away from 
their houses, for I like to associate with ladies and gentle- 
men.” 

“But how am IF to know,” asked the poor girl, “ wheth- 
er they wish to be written about or not? Sometimes they 
profess to be very angry with the reporters, and then qui- 
etly send them ten dollars for the report. Who 
know ?” 

“Nobody,” said the lady, sternly. “That is the curse 
of your business, and why a self-respecting young woman 
would do better to make shirts for a living. You ean- 
not tell what people really wish, and so you commonly 
end by thinking that everybody really wishes to be adver- 
tised in the society column, and every person who disclaims 
this is a hypocrite. There is no way by which you ean dis- 
criminate. As a rule, refined people prefer to be let alone, 
and coarse people like publicity. Again, as a rule, people 
of established position like privacy, while the nouveaus riches 
are ready to pay for advertising. But all these rules are so 
frequently at fault you cannot depend upon them; you will 
find people apparently refined and of the most assured social 
standing who have never outgrown the longing to see their 
names in print, while you will find the most dignified mod- 
esty among the Silas Laphams. Nor are we Americans 
really worse than other nations in this matter. We allow 
descriptions of the wedding presents and the trousseau, and 
this is bad enough; but in England you will see presents 
of money enumerated among the gifts, and will learn that 
Lord Verisopht sent a check for £200—” 

“For the bride,” said the maiden, with longing eyes, “or 
for the reporter ?” . 

“For the bride,” said the lady, reprovingly. “You know 
very well that if it had been sent to the reporter there 
would have been less said about it. Reporters are supe- 
rior, I dare say, to those whom they report in this respect, 
and probably do not describe the weddings and funerals 
of one another.” If they did they would do their work 
better, for they would be on ground they understood. 
As it is, they are all expected to assume to be writing from 
the inside of the drawing-room, even if they are really 
walking up and down outside, taking notes at long range 
with chilly fingers. I observe that they are like army cor- 
respondents, who were always expected to describe every 
incident as if they had been precisely on the spot, even if 
the battle-field covered ten square miles. If the young 
damsels who report fashionable entertainments are not 
actually on the battle-tield—and they very seldom are—they 
must go to somebody who has been. 
do very well. 
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A head waiter will 
There were lady correspondents at Newport 
who got two-thirds of their material from that old John, 
the black head waiter at the Ocean House, who knew the 
fashionables of half a century, and was said to be the only 
nran in America who could describe a lady’s dress. I be- 
lieve he sometimes amused himself by inventing a wholly 
different dress for each reporter. It was a great thing to 
have John’s friendship.” 

“T wish he were in this room at this moment,” said the 
young reporter, sadly. 

“And I wish,” continued the elder woman, “that all the 
men to whom you will have to go, first or last, for news or 
gossip, or cards or tickets, were half as respectable as John.” 

“They are odious sometimes,” admitted the poor girl, 
frankly ; “but what can we do when ladies like you will 








not give us society news, and the editor tells us we have 
got to find it somewhere ?” 

“Oh, my dear,” said the elder woman, “I wish you were 
back in the country again as assistant editor of the Med- 
dibempo Clarion, where you had nothing worse to chronicle 
than that Major Jones was contemplating the expediency 
of erecting an L to his barn, or that Miss Jessie Jones had 
just returned from a two days’ visit to the North Village. 
But since you are here in this wicked city I suppose we 
must make the best of it.” And she ended in giving the 
patient young inquirer all the information she wanted, 

T. W. H. 





CRADLE AND NURSERY. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
XV.—TRAVELLING. 

HILDREN are frequently excellent travellers. Their improve- 

ment in this respect is not always in proportion to their age, 
for often less trouble is experienced in taking long journeys with 
little babies than with those who are old enough to insist upon 
being amused. The wee ones sleep most of the time, and unless 
they suffer from colic or other active discomfort are not so noisy 
as to disturb their fellow-passengers. 

The mother who takes a long trip with a young child rarely does 
it from choice. The necessity for such a journey is always cause 
for regret, and the only way in which to render it tolerable for either 
the mother or the infant is by giving careful thought to what will 
be needed on the way, and starting out fully equipped. A good-sized 
valise should be appropriated to the baby’s special service, and in 
this sae de voyage should be packed his paraphernalia, and his alone. 
In the desire to have everything that can minister to her child’s 
comfort the mother often overburdens herself with unnecessary 
articles, and increases the annoyance that is almost inseparable 
from travelling with a baby. 

For a young infant the valise must be packed in a different fash- 
ion from that which controls its arrangement when it is to contain 
the outfit of an older child. Its contents must also be regulated 
by the length of the journey to be undertaken, although substan- 
tially the same plan may be pursued for long as for short expedi- 
tions. The proportions must, of course, be increased when the 
travelling is to extend over two or three or more days. 

Fora journey occupying only ten or twelve hours—and even this 
will prove a wearisome affair—there will probably be no call for 
night clothes, unless, indeed, one starts in the evening. A day 
journey is usually preferable for a baby, unless he is a remarkably 
good sleeper. The child should be simply dressed; elaborate trim- 
mings are out of place in a public conveyance. An extra frock 
should be placed in the valise, in case of any accident to the one 
the baby is wearing. Of napkins there should be plenty, neatly 
folded as they are to be used. Inside of each should be laid a 
folded square of old soft linen, or even cotton, that may be thrown 
away after it has been used. A good-sized piece of rubber cloth 
should be at hand to wrap about wet napkins. A newspaper may 
go outside of the rubber, and the parcel be placed in the bag with 
no fear of anything else being injured by the damp cloths. If 
the baby is nursing, there is no difficulty about food. A bottle of 
boiled water should be taken along, to relieve the child’s thirst. 
The change of water is often injurious to an infant, and all such 
risks should be avoided. 

With a bottle baby the impedimenta must be increased. In 
travelling it is never safe to trust to chance for the baby’s food. 
While it may occasioually be feasible to procure good milk, the 
probabilities are strongly against it. To be on the safe side, 
sufficient food should be carried to preclude all danger of the 
baby’s going hungry. 

There are difficulties in the way of this, as a matter of course, 
but none that may not be overcome. Plain milk cannot be kept 
sweet for any considerable length of time. The milk should be 
either boiled or sterilized to prevent its souring. If a prepared 
food is to be eaten with the milk, the two should be carried in 
separate vessels, so that, in case one should spoil, the baby would 
not be left entirely without sustenance. The best mode of carry- 
ing liquid food is in a stout wide-mouthed bottle, fitted with a 
good cork. One or two extra corks should be taken along, in case 
that in use should be lost or broken, 

On nearly all parlor cars the porter has a supply of ice. To him 
the food should be intrusted, with orders to put it at once in a 
cold place. He will take charge of the bottle, and consider him- 
self fully repaid for his trouble by a small fee at the end of the 
journey. On the ordinary car the matter is not so easily arranged ; 
but even here consultation with the conductor or brakeman will 
usually reveal some means of preserving the food. In winter it 
is a simple matter, but in summer the affair is more difficult. 

The heating of the child’s food is rather troublesome. The 
mother should have with her an alcohol lamp of the sort known 
as “pocket stoves.” These may be folded into very small com- 
pass, and when open have a support above the flame upon which 
may be set a tin cup. A bottle of alcohol for replenishing the 
lamp must also be carried. In the drawing-room car the porter 
is sometimes able to heat the food, but it is always prudent to 
have lamp and alcohol in readiness. The nursing bottles must be 
accompanied by a small box of borax and a bottle brush, that the 
flasks may be made perfectly clean after each using. Two or 
three soft cloths for wiping the bottles should go along, nor should 
a couple of extra nipples be forgotten, 

A small pillow is a great comfort to a baby in travelling. If 
this is provided, the little one may be laid at full length on a seat 
or a parlor-car sofa, and slumber there peacefully. The motion 
of the train almost always causes drowsiness, and it is a blessed 
relief when a child sleeps through most of a journey. One or two 
little knit blankets should be carried to throw over the baby during 
his naps. 

Medicines should not be overlooked : a bottle of anisette or other 
palliative of colic, one of paregoric, chamomilla, or some similar 
remedy, and one of good brandy or whiskey. For a long journey 
in cold weather a vial of syrup of ipecac. is valuable in case any 
symptoms of croup should appear. 

When the travelling is to extend over more than a day or two 
the quantity of clothing must be increased, but everything should 
be of the simplest. It is a great comfort when a journey that 
must last several days can be broken by two or three stops suffi- 
cient to allow time for a little washing, and for a replenishment 
of food supplies. When little children are in the party these 
breaks aré almost unavoidable. 

For older children the provisions of all kinds must be different. 
They too should be simply clad, and in colored rather than white 
frocks. The white dresses are pretty and dainty, but they look 
deplorable when tumbled and grimed, as they cannot fail to be 
after a few hours’ travelling. Extra frocks should be carried, for 
accidents are both possible and probable. Children who have 
outgrown the bottle stage must yet have most of their food taken 
along, unless they are four or five years old. Even then a modi- 
cum of such edibles as Graham and oatmeal crackers, brown-bread, 
ete., must be transported, that the little stomachs may not have to 
be outraged by the indigestible meals one finds at most railway 
eating-houses, Children’s diet should be carefully managed in 
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travelling, for they are unhappily prone to bring misery upon them- 
selves and upon all about them by attacks of car sickness. 

As far as possible the same regularity of meal-times should be 
observed that is followed at home. Sweets should be rigorously 
excluded, there should be no eating between meals, and nothing 
given them about the wholesomeness of which there is the slight- 
est uncertainty. 

When the party is fairly embarked, the first thing to be done is 
to settle each member of it in his especial place. The children’s 
outer wrappings should be removed, and they should be made as 
comfortable as possible, for the journey will be tiresome enough 
to them before it is over. A few toys and picture-books should 
have been brought along, that the restless little hands and eyes 
may find some employment. 

The elders of the family should have an unlimited stock of 
patience at their command. The tender flesh and muscles of the 
little ones soon grow sore and stiff from the continued jolting, and 
the childish heads spin with the unaccustomed motion, The vague 
discomfort that they cannot put into words renders them nervous 
and restless. They twist and fidget and fret and make nuisances 
of themselves generally. At such a juncture a promenade from 
one end of the car to the other, perhaps even the treat of being 
allowed to stand on the platform at the next stopping-place, hold- 
ing tight to father’s or mother’s hand, will rest and cheer the little 
one, and help him bear more resignedly the trials that have come 
upon him. To young babies one can only give relief by occasional 
changes of position and by regular feeding. 

The crossness and peevishness very often come the day after, 
when the children are strained and uncomfortable from their jour- 
ney. A warm bath before retiring will aid to mitigate this lame- 
ness. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


ap low-crowned toques are the most popular hats of the sea- 
son for young ladies; they are less conspicuous than the wide- 
brimmed hats, and are more generally becoming with the low hair 
now drawn down just over the tips of the ears, and caught back 
in a soft coil or a catogan braid. With morning costumes the 
toques are appropriately made of the materials of the dress, while 
for afternoon visits, for driving, for church, and for the theatre 
they are made of velvet of a light color, accentuated with some 
black velvet or else with embroidery, and are trimmed with flow- 
ers; thus an Empire green velvet toque for a blonde is laid in a 
few loose folds on the long low crown, then turned under the 
brim in a puff which is banded at the top by black velvet ribbon 
with loops and ends pointing forward and holding the stems of 
two or three yellow roses near the front. Black velvet toques are 
banded with fur, usually sable or Astrakhan, and have a small clus- 
ter of violets near the right side on the front. White bengaline 
toques are rather striking, but are worn in the evening with a 
dark velvet band near the hair and a bow of velvet in front. 
Cloth toques have two quills thrust forward from the back on the 
left side. 

Toreador vests full at top and bottom are made entirely of em 
broidery for the velvet jackets now worn in the house with dressy 
home toilettes. Ashes-of-roses or café-au-lait velvet waists have 
a square short jacket front. with a pale yellow vest of embroider 
ed wool so thickly wrought that the cloth is not seen; a green 
velvet jacket has an old-rose Toreador vest, and one of black vel- 
vet has gold embroidery in its full front. 

Plainer waists fot the house are made of ladies’ cloth, with long 
velvet revers opening over a bright cloth vest that has short revers 
of the same eloth and a high collar. to be 
worn with any dark skirt of striped silk, or of plain or plaid wool, 
and are now cut with cross basque seams just below the curve of 
the waist, The 
part above the cross seams is well whaleboned; that below has 
short darts taken in to fit it smoothly over the hips 
blue cloth coat of this kind to wear with blue or 
with plaid wool skirts 
over a vest of English pink (scarlet) cloth, which also has short 
pink revers at the top turned over upon the green velvet. The 
coat sleeves are high and full about the armholes, and have a 
close inner cuff made of a fold of green velvet. For mornings at 
home, yellow crépeline, old rose, and pale green wools are made up 
in belted waists that are tucked all over, and have sometimes short 
jackets outside the front, with short velvet revers at the top and 
velvet collar and cuffs. 


These cloth waists are 





a coat tail eight inches deep being added there. 


A very dark 
black skirts or 


has long revers of green velvet opening 


Light fabrics almost of sumer weight, cashmere, wool erape, 
surah, and even India silks, are worn all winter for house dresses 
in well-warmed houses, and on account of their light weight are 
also used out-of-doors under heavy long cloaks of seal-skin, or of 
cloth with wadded linings and fur trimmings. Old-rose and réséda 
cashmeres are made up in Empire gowns with full round skirt and 
round waist lapped in front, and finished with a full puff on the 
upper part of the sleeves; a very wide sash is passed twice around 
the waist, and turned-down pleatings of lace or lisse are in the 
neck and sleeves. 

Black surah and black alpaca dresses for the house in this cli- 
mate and for out-of-doors in the South are made with an accordion- 
pleated Skirt, a round waist, and wide sash of moiré ribbon tied 
behind in loops and long ends. These dresses are occasionally 
seen on the street here on the mild days of this mildest of winters, 
and with them is a velvet toque, a large fur cape made of Alaska 
sable, and a Directoire muff of the same fur. A bunch of artifi- 
cial violets is in the toque, and natural violets are pinned on the 
cape or the muff. Accordion-pleated skirts are seven or eight 
yards wide before the pleats are made. Three breadths of surah 
are used for the accordion front of a wrapper or tea gown, Two 
breadths of cashmere or of Henrietta cloth are accordion-pleated 
for the front of a skirt to be worn under a Directoire redingote. 

Black marten fur, also called Alaska sable, is very fashionable 
for shoulder capes when made with the pile turned upward so 
that the long fleece may fall outward and show its depth. Russian 
collars of the same dark fur reach nearly to the tips of the shoul- 
ders, and are pointed in front; those that leave the throat exposed 
are condemned by physicians, who think the throat and chest 
should be more uniformly covered. Lapped fur collars crossing to 
the left side in fichu shape are popular with ladies of slight figure. 
Mink is fully restored to favor for separate collars, capes, and 
muffs, and also as trimming fur. Mink linings are seen in Killar- 
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ney cloaks of red cloth for evening and carriage wear, and for, 


tobogganing and sleighing wraps. Russian sable is the richest ef 
all brown furs, and in its dark shades is used not only fogsthe 
street, but for trimming evening dresses of white brocedeaal of 
pale green velvet, where it is arranged around the neck, crossing 
the bust to the hips, and descending in side panels on the skirt. 
Draping the fronts of dress waists straight across from one 
under-arm seam to the other, hiding the darts that fit the lining, 
is a prevalent fashion for high and low corsages alike, and gives 
the favorite Empire effect. In low waists the fitted lining is 
bluntly pointed below the waist, and the rich brocade (of which 
the front of the skirt is made) is banded straight across the waist 
from just beneath the arms in a single piece. Above this is in- 
sertion of lace over colored ribbon, and there are Greek folds of 
lisse or tulle still higher. Worth uses such designs in new com- 
biuations of color for full-dress toilettes; thus a pale blue satin 
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train has the back of its low waist and its elbow sleeves of the 
same satin, while the corsage front is widely banded with white 
brocade from side to side, headed with wide Malines insertion over 
yellow velvet; the neck is still further furnished with lisse folds 
at the top of the front, and deep Malines lace frills on the shoul- 
ders and back. Large yellow velvet puffs are high on the shoul- 
ders above the sleeves, and wide yellow ribbon is crossed on the 
back from these puffs, and meets in front at the waist line. The 
skirt front is of brocade slightly draped over yellow velvet, mak- 
ing a quaint combination of blue, yellow, and white. 

The deep Louis Quatorze vest of embroidered silk cut to fall 
low and broad below the waist line is a feature of rich polonaise 
gowns of velvet made for afternoon receptions. The neck has 
folded lace or lisse close and high around it, and there are frills 
of the same down the waistcoat. A deep, flaring cuff of the silk 
embroidery with some lace inside it completes the sleeves. A 
Veronese red velvet coat forming a princesse dress is made to 
open over a pale blue satin waistcoat embossed with red and yel- 
low roses, and with it is a lace cravat and large cravat bow of 
lace in Directoire fashion; the front of the skirt is of the light 
satin draped with wide lace. 

India silks for spring and summer dresses come in new large 
designs of flower branches, leaves, vine stripes, and in many Per- 
sian patterns thickly covering the surface, or else with Persian 
stripes alternating with plain stripes of China blue, old-rose, or 
grayish green. Very vivid green grounds with darker green braneh- 
es are among the novelties, and there are new dull shades of old- 
rose, some quite light and others very dark, while the bright red 
grounds worn last year are well covered with intricate white figures. 
The dark indigo blue silks so long in favor have very large white 
designs, but there are newer shades of old-blue with cream or with 
old-rose patterns, and the pale China blue with its surface nearly 
covered by white rose and leaf designs. The gray India silks are 
among the most refined of all with their deeper-toned gray figures, 
and there are new drab and tan grounds with green or with blue 
outlines of flowers. Cashmere patterns of palms in bandana and 
Oriental colors will please the gayest tastes. The earliest models 
for making these light silk gowns have the front and side breadths 
straight, in large flat pleats, or with a full Spanish flounce, while 
the back breadths drop over from the top. The Empire waist 
is gathered on the shoulders and lapped in front, and sometimes 
in the back as well, and a wide ribbon sash completes it. The 
sleeves ave wrinkled around the top of the arm, or perhaps its 
whole length. Knife-pleating is turned down around the neck, 
falls in a full frill to the belt in front, and is turned back from 
the wrists as cuffs. The festooned Marie Antoinette drapery with 
lace flounces introduced by Worth last summer will also be repeated 
for the fronts of skirts of these light silks. 

The Scotch flannels, half wool and half cotton, that were liked 
last summer for their light weight and because they wash well, 
are brought out again for dresses for general wear, for tailor gowns, 
for yachting, and especially for tennis gowns. They are sometimes 
called “ gingham flannels,” as they are made in the designs and 
colors of Scotch ginghams, showing all their pretty stripes and 
plaids, their pencilled stripes of black, brown, blue, or red on white, 
their wider stripes of two shades of gray or of clear blue, and their 





crossbars of various colors, while this year they are also made in 
solid colors with a striped border woven along one selvage—rose, 
pale blue or navy blue or gray grounds with white striped border, 
or else the ground is white with a border of stripes of navy blue, 
bright red, black, or brown. 

The embroidered gingham or Chambéry dress patterns with 
white borders above a hem wrought on blue, old-rose, or brown 
are made up in the Directoire dresses very much like those of 
heavy woollens. The skirt, however, is intact—a full round skirt 
gathered to a belt—made with the embroidery above its deep hem 
as its only trimming. Over this is worn a Directoire redingote of 
the gingham, fitted in the back, hanging in either three or four 
long ends to the foot of the back and sides of the skirt, each end 
or tab falling separate and leaving open spaces that show the 
embroidered skirt beneath. The front of the waist is the usual 
short square jacket with revers opening over a full blouse vest or 
shirt front, and below this is an Empire sash of the embroidery. 
The coat sleeves are full at the top and wrinkled around the 
arm; a high collar is sewed to the blouse front, while the revers 
of the jacket are continued across the back in a turned-down 
collar, 

Challis for summer woollen dresses are in many of the large 
designs seen in India silks, especially the palm leaves in outlines, 
intricate arabesque patterns, and the cashmere stripes of many 
colors on cream white grounds. Gray-blue Persian figures nearly 
cover white-ground challis, and there are Empire wreaths, gar- 
lands, and laurel leaves, with also the small chintz patterns of 
rose-buds and other tiny blossoms. 

Pretty morning gowns of India silk are made up in a quaint 
fashion of five breadths, continuous from neck to foot, but sloped 
narrower at the top, and drawn into shape by rows of shirring all 
around the shoulders and at the back of the waist line. A ribbon 
girdle draws the back shirrings to a small space, and passing over 
the front and sides confines them to the figure. The full sleeves 
are shirred around the top to form a soft puff, and have a turned- 
back ruffle at the wrists of cream white lace in old Mechlin de- 
signs; this lace is also gathered to the top of the high silk collar 
and turned back to fall in a broad round collar, then drops in a 
frill down one edge of the front to the foot of the wrapper. Sim- 
ilar gowns are made of challi or of Scotch flannel, while the 
heavier twilled French flannel wrappers have bengaline or velvet 
for collar, cuffs, and ribbon girdle. 

Small bonnets of fancy straw, toques, and large low-crowned 
round hats are being prepared for the spring. The trimming is 
to be arranged low, and will consist of very full rosettes made of 
exceedingly narrow mbbons. Bunches of violets, now so fashion- 
able, will be the flower most generally used for trimming spring 
hats. Thick aigrette bows will be made of ribbon and tulle, with 
leaves, grasses, or wheat spikes in their midst. Cloth toques of 
the light spring woollens of the dresses with which they are to be 
a have their soft crown shirred behind to form a ruffle or cape, 
while their brim is banded with velvet and the front trimming is 
a@ yivet bow of two slender points drooping on the sides, and 
éalled horses’ ears. 

Ribbons, flowers, and feathers are the trimmings for next sea- 
son’s bonnets, and lace will also be largely used both as piece lace 
and in edgings. Stripes of irregular widths, of contrasting colors, 
and of varied weaving, all in one color, will prevail in bonnet rib- 
bons. The laminated ribbons with metallic embroideries, in gold, 
silver, and copper, are very rich trimmings. A black note is again 
seen in many of the light ribbons, and is introduced most effee- 
tively. 

The Josephine bonnet is the name given to pretty little capotes 
of tulle or of net banded across with two or three fillets of metal 
or of ribbon. The Récamier toque is of turln shape, similar to 
those now worn, while the Merveilleuse hat has a wide brim in 
front poking upward and outward, trimmed inside with flowers 
and a vine or wreath of leaves. The new rosettes are of two or 
three different colors of narrow ribbons, and are called comet 
rosettes by Parisians. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. M. A. ConnELLY ; 
Messrs, ARNOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co.; James McCreery & Co.; Lorp 
& Taytox; and Le Bourititimr Brotuzas, 




















PERSONAL. 


Frank MiLtet, the artist, who divides his time between England 
and America, is about to return to his home in Clinton Place, New 
York. Mr. Millet bought one of those big old-fashioned houses in 
that old-fashioned neighborhood some time last year, and has made 
it a model of modern comfort. It is noticeable among its fellows 
for the great big square window cut out of the top story, where the 
painter has his studio. Previous to his departure for America the 
Arts Club of London gave Mr. Millet a farewell dinner, at which 
Alma-Tadema, Sir Frederick Leighton, Edwin A. Abbey, and Alfred 
Parsons were present, among other notable guests. 

—Frederick Villiers, the war artist of the London Graphic, who 
is now visiting this country, is very much impressed with the piec- 
turesque effect of the telegraph poles and wires as outlined against 
the sky, and he wonders that no artist has put on canvas some of 
the striking groupings that he has seen. Mr. Villiers is not alone 
in admiring these poles and wires from an artistic stand-point. It 
is common-sense and not an unappreciative eve that has doomed 
them to the bowels of the earth. 

—John Wanamaker had saved $100 by the strictest economy 
by the time that he was twenty-three years old, and this by a happy 
stroke in real estate he made $2000. Next to his business Mr. 
Wanamaker gives the most of his time to his mission Sunday- 
school, which numbers 2300 members. 

—Miss Nellie O'Donnell, the newly elected Superintend nt of 
Public Schools in Shelby County, Tennessee, is 
years of age. 





only twenty-two 
After graduating in 1885 she became a teacher in 
the public schools, then a principal. She has shown not only 
ability as an instructor, but a decided talent for business. 

—Count von Arco Valley, the German Minister at Washington, 
is one of the most striking personalities in diplomatic circles. He 
is tall, blond, and in figure the best type of the German soldier. 
On state occasions he wears the court uniform of dark blue cloth, 
half covered with gold embroidery, while the other half is covered 
with shining jewelled decorations won in times of peace as well as 
in war. The Count is unmarried, and his sister is the hostess of 
the German Legation. She also is a blonde, and very fond. of 
wearing gowns of black and white combined. 

—Mrs. Edward J. Woolsey, of New York, has novel adornments 
for one of her fine gowns. They consist of exquisite ivory minia- 
tures arranged as clasps, and the effect is as striking as the idea 
is original. 

—Mrs. Mary Tillinghast shares the field with the men as a deco- 
rative artist. She designed and made one of the memorial win- 
dows in Grace Church, she decorated the ballroom in Mrs. Stuv- 
vesant Fish’s house, and she worked a large bit of tapestry which 
is one of the most admired things in Cornelius Vanderbilt’s house. 
It is after a cartoon by Raphael, and contains fifty large figures. 
Mrs. Tillinghast has not only done decorative work in this country, 
but the chateau of the Baronne de Teroaenne, in France, has ceil- 
ings from her brush. 

—A striking and interesting feature of the Morrell-Drexel wed- 
ding in Philadelphia was the presence in the church of fifty ser- 
vants, the retainers of the bride’s and groom’s families. The old 
nurse of the bride walked by her side up the aisle of the church 
and stood by her at the altar during the wedding ceremony. 

—Miss Anna snyder, of Woodstock, Dakota, has just made 
“final proof” on her homestead. Miss Snyder went to Dakota 
over five years ago to “take a claim,” which she located in a deso- 
late portion of the country about nine miles west of Woodstock. 
There she built a snug little house, and suppo ted herself by doing 
days’ work for the housewives of Woodstock, walking in and out 
to her elaim. In the mean time 
she improved her farm, and finally gave all her time to farming, 
at which she has made a success. 





In the winter she taught sehool. 


Her property has increased in 
value, and now she feels justified in having made what seemed at 
first likely to be a 

—Chief-Justice 
Germany for five 
tinue her studies. Her ambition is to be a professional musician. 
At any rate, she is going to study as hard as though her bread and 
butter depended upon it. 

—Mr. Clarence H. Clark, of Phil idelphia, has a set of Motley’s 
Dutch Republic that he has “ extended” from nine to twenty-nine 


foolish venture. 
Fuller’s daughter Mary has studied musie in 
years, and she intends returning there to con- 


volumes by the insertion of 2500 engravings, autographs, ete. The 
work is said to have cost him $50,000, in which statement there 
is not necessarily much exaggeration, as there are few hobbies 


more expensive (or more delightful) than that of * extra illustra- 
. George Du Maurier, whose chaste wit has for 
enlivened the pages of Punch, is a well-known figure in London 
society, where he studies character only to reproduce it with his 


so long 


pencil. He frequently has suggestions for jokes sent him, and 
these he tosses into a blue vase known as the “ joke pot,” into 
whose depths he dives when his own ideas begin to thin out. It 


is seldom, however, that he finds anything available among these 
potted jokes. Mr. Du Maurier is said to bear a striking resem- 
blance to Alma-Tadema, which often gives rise to amusing com- 
plications. 

—Lady Kortright, known to the older generation of Philadel- 
phians as Miss Martha Richardson, is on a visit to the home of 
her girlhood, Lady Kortright married the British Consul at Phil 
adelphia, who on his return to England was knighted. Her father, 
who was very wealthy, left her a large fortune, which on her death 
was to go to her children. As she has no family, the bulk of 
her fortune will go to Mr. Robert Hooper, for several vears the 
American Vice-Consul at Paris, and the husband of the well-known 
newspaper correspondent Lucy H. Hooper. 

—Baron Hirsch, who has just given forty millions of dollars, at 
one stroke of the pen, to the poor Jews of Russia, Poland, Hun- 
gary, and Austria, is fifty-five years of age and childless. He in- 
herited forty million florins from his father, which he more than 
doubled by some remarkable bits of financiering Besides this 
gift to the Jews, Baron Hirsch gave ten million dollars to Christian 
charities some time ago, 
world’s history. 

—Mrs. William Preston Griffin, President of the Board of Man- 
agers of the Bellevue Training School for Nurses, was one of th 
founders of that institution, and has been an active worker in its 
cause since the start. Mrs. Griffin was an army nurse during the 
civil war, and was one of the four women attached to the steam- 
ship Daniel Webster when it made its first trip to New York 
equipped as a floating hospital. Among the devoted young women 
who served under Mrs. Griffin at this time was Miss Katherine 
Prescott Wormeley, who has since become well known to the read- 
ers of books as the translator of Balzac’s novels into English. 

—Mrs. Gladstone has just celebrated her seventy-seventh birth- 
day, every one of which has been celebrated at the same place— 
Hawarden Castle. She was born there, and inherited the estate 
from her father. Mrs. Gladstone has been a genuine helpmate to 
her husband. She has not only helped him in his private life by 
her accomplishments as a house-keeper, but she has helped him 
in his public career by performing the duties of his secretary in 
the early days of their married life, and she has always been his 
chief adviser. She is the mother of seven children, all of whom 
are a credit to their parents. Miss Helen Gladstone is the Presi- 
dent of Newnham College, and one of the sons is the vicar of 
Hawarden. 


His benefactions are unequalled in the 
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Eventing Wrap. 


Evening Wrap. 

Tus white plush evening wrap is crossed in 
fichu fashion on the front, the ends meeting at 
the middle of the back. It is warmly lined with 
quilted satin, and edged with white marabout 
bands. Framing the neck ar 
with a vine of gold embroidery. 


white silk revers 


Reception Toilette. 

Moss green velvet with silver embroidery and 
pink peau de soie are the materials of which this 
dress is composed. The skirt front and the in- 
ner front of the bodice are of peau de soie pleat- 
edin fine pleats. The open jacket bodice and the 
train, which is cut en princesse with the back of 
the bodice, are of velvet. A velvet panel with 
silver embroidery is on the right side of the skirt. 
The fronts of the jacket, the sleeves, collar, and 
the pointed girdle at the waist, are likewise em- 
broidered. 


Fichu Drapery for Bodice. 


Tus fichu drapery, which is worn on a dark 
evening bodice, is of pink crape with black Chan 
tilly lace and white silk embroidery. A yard of 
the embroidery is formed into a deep collar, which 
is pointed at the back and meets in a lower point 
on the front. A scarf of pink crape half a yard 
wide and two yards long is pleated in fine folds 
about the oval throat and down the fronts; this 
is edged with gathered black lace, which veils the 
embroidery at the top and is tacked in jabot 
folds on the fronts. 





Spring Toilettes. 


We give on page 112 early models for spring 
woollen dresses, furnished by the courtesy 
of Messrs. Lord & Taylor. Among these are 
shown modifications of the round Empire waist 
with its great sash and full skirt, of the Directoire 
redingote with its slender effect, and also of the 
long over-skirt which young ladies are not willing 
to abandon entirely. 

Fig. 1.—This youthful-looking costume of plaid 
wool, either rosewood and white, metallic blue and 
cream, or green with beige, is also a good model 
for cashmeres and other plain-surfaced wool fab- 
rics. The round Empire waist is lapped in front 
and cut bias in the back; the front has fulness 
beginning on the shoulders and tapering to the 
waist line. The sash of ribbon is passed twice 
around the waist, and may be hung on one side 
of the back or of the front, as the wearer pleases. 
The skirt is round and full, with a fitted founda- 
tion skirt beneath it. The sleeves have a large 
full puff at top. Empire lace frills and cuffs. 
Straw Empire hat with ribbon to match the 
dress. This simple design will also be used for 
India silk or surah dresses, and for wash dresses 
of Scotch gingham, zephyr, Chambéry, or white 
muslin. 

Fig. 2.—This costume of bordered wool has a 


long over-skirt, with the back attached to 
the back of the waist, while the front of 
the waist is separate. The border forms 
the trimming for the skirt, drapery, and rev- 
ers. Aureole hat of straw, with gathered 
surah facing the brim and rose clusters on 
the crown. 

Fig. 3.—The Directoire redingote so well 
ilustrated in this design is made of réséda 
twilled wool, on which is a large broché 
Persian design wrought in many soft colors. 
The long vest, the wide sash, and the short 
broad revers are fashionable features of 
new dresses, and the back and sides are in 
princesse breadths, continuous from neck to 
foot. The Directoire hat is of straw the 
color of the dress, with bow inside the brim, 
and darker ostrich plumes nodding over the 
front. 

Fig. 4.—This dress of Empire green serge 
with broché cream figures on the front 
breadth and as a border for trimming is a 
compromise between the extreme styles of 
the Empire and of the Directory, The 
waist is slightly pointed in front and is 
round behind—a fashion preferred by those 
who find the sash and short waists unbe- 
coming. The front is lapped to a point on 
the bust, and the border trimming is set on 
like bretelles to accentuate the appearance 
of length and slenderness, hence this design 
is liked for full figures. The foundation 
skirt is covered by straight pleated back 
breadths, slightly draped sides, and the 
straight broché front breadth. This model 
is commended for bengaline dresses with 
the skirt front of brocade, or for surah with 
wide lace for the front. The bonnet has 
soft puffs of silk for the crown, with a vel- 
vet coronet and cocks’ feather trimming. 





Our Spring Sewing. 

ae holiday season become a thing of 

the past, the household after its week 
of festivity once more settled into the rou 
tine of its daily life, the children again busy 
with their lessons, and paterfamilias, having 
struck his yearly balance, looking hopefully 
forward to a busy spring, materfamilias 
sees before her only a doleful path. Straight 
ahead looms a mountain of sewing, which 
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must be cleared ere the chiming of the 
Easter bells, for close upon their musie fol- 
lows the spring cleaning, the other house- 


hold bugaboo. That mountain of sewing 





seems 
The hon 


way to the rag-bag, and the reserve stock 


gher this year than ever before. 





hold linens are fast wending their 


must be held in readiness to recruit the 
thinned-out shelves . the children’s clothes 
ire not only outgrown, but, like the wonder- 
ful “one-hoss shay,” go to pieces in every 
lirection and all at onee, while the under- 
clothing loses ground so fast that soon it 
will no longer have sufficient body to sup- 
port the necessary darns and patehes, 

Yet formidable as the prospect appears, 
combine system with a little patienee and a 
little perseverance, and you will find your 
mountain will rapidly crumble. 

The trouble with us women lies in the 
habit that we have of day by day postpon- 
ing our work, until the weeks slip by, and 
then, suddenly awaking to the lateness of 
the season, we make a grand rush at our 
task with double vigor, but to the detriment 
of our health and to the discomfort of our 
household. 

Instead of standing at our cutting table 
for days at a stretch, only varying our work 
by hours of machine stitching or a hurried 
expedition to town for the necessary lining 
or buttons or sewing silk that had been 
forgotten ; instead of worrying the children 
with incessant fittings and trying on of gar- 
ments; instead of jeopardizing our health 
and the happiness of our housebold for 
three or four weeks of constant toil—why 
not divide our task into weekly portions, 
and, like the “instalment plan,” let it 
spread out over two, if necessary three, 
months ? : 


At no other pe riod of the year can one 
shop so advantageously as in January oer 
early February. Not only are the stores 
less crowded, thus allowing one to shop 
more leisurely, therefore more satisfactorily, 
but lying side by side upon the counters one 
finds the cheap and often servic eable rem 
nants and odds and ends of last year’s 
stock, and the newest spring styles both in 
domestic and foreign goods, 

But before starting out to buy there are 
one or two things to attend to at home 
Carefuliy examine last year’s stock and see 
how much of it can be utilized—whether 
“crown-up” garments will not allow of 
turning and cutting down into frocks for 
the little ones, and whether father’s over- 
coat or old trousers will not answer instead 
of new cloth for Johnnie’s school clothes. 

These things determined upon, take up 
memorandum-book and pencil and devote a 
separate page to the needs of each individ- 
ual in the household, and one for the house- 
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hold itself. It is by no means necessary to fill 
each page, but by having separate pages each in- 
dividual’s requirements are seen at a glance, and 
the items being checked both upon purchasing 
them and after completion, there is little danger 
anything being forgotten or neglected. 

If you live out of town your memoranda must 
be far more definite than if you live at a shopping 
centre, for trips to the city consume money and 
valuable time, and often involve neglected house- 
hold duties. Before making out whut paterfa 
milias calls the “interminable” shopping list, cal- 
culate as closely as possible the exact amount of 
material, trimmings, ete., that will be required, 
fasten the samples you wish to take with you 
into a little book, and instead of depending on 
memory, write plainly the respective directions 
beneath each one. Provide your “ findings” with 
a liberal hand. They are standard goods, are al- 
ways useful, and to procure them when they are 
not at hand and are imperatively needed fre- 
quently costs almost their weight in gold. Never 
forget to match sewing silk and button-hole twist 
when you buy your dress goods, and buy small 
“findings” by the dozen, 

Those who, for one reason or another, are com- 
pelled to call in the services of a seamstress or a 
dress-maker do well to make their arrangements 
as early in the season as possible. The faculty 
for disappointing their customers possessed by 
this class of working-women is proverbial; but 
as they often render wellnigh indispensable as- 
sistance, one must employ them despite this an- 
noying qualification, and must guide one’s self ac- 
cordingly. Whether you need her for seven days 
ov twenty-seven, if you do not live too far away 
from her other customers, it is more advantageous 
to engage vour seamstress to come upon days 
which are not successive. For instance, do you 
need her for but six days, either employ her every 
Tuesday and Friday (or other more convenient 
days) for three weeks, or every Tuesday for six 
weeks, If you need her for a longer period, let 
her come upon alternate days. An arrangement 
of this kind is usually peculiarly satisfactory to 
all parties concerned 

The seamstress having time for other patrons 
is less apt to disappoint you, you yourself are not 
so constantly tied down to the sewing-room, and 
if you are a praetical worker you can greatly fa- 
cilitate progress by making up foundation skirts, 
working button-holes, or finishing seams on the 
“ off” days, and stili leave yourself time to per 
form other important duties. 

Should you be able to perform. your work un- 
aided by outside help, there is scarcely anything 
to prevent your beginning the new year not only 
with good resolutions, but with practical results. 

With shopping tours successfully concluded, 
the contents of each bundle described upon its 
wrappers or designated by a sample attached to 
its string, with pins, needles, and spools in their 
proper places, and scissors sharpened, you are 
ready for work. 

First look to your faithful seryant the sewing- 
machine — for, like other slaves, it frequently 
meet® with undeserved abuse—and see that it is 
in good order. If it sews but tolerably well, do 
not rest satisfied, for when you are busiest it may 
turn jerky and cranky, perhaps even totally refuse 
obedience to its driving-wheel, Remember the 
good résults that foHtow an observance of the old 
saws about ‘a stitch in time” and “an ounce of 
prevention,” and remove the upper works from 
the table. Don’t be afraid of spoiling your ma- 
chine: all you have to do is to unserew the large 
screws that hold the works to the table, and note 
where each one belongs, so that you can again 
replace them. Remove every particle of lint and 
fluff from the nooks where they lurk, and then, 
with a woollen rag wet with kerosene oil, thor- 
oughly wipe away every bit of grease and dust. 
Now tighten the strap, which should also be 
wiped off with the oiled rag, and replace the 
works 

Pour the oil that is in the machine-oil can 
into a cup, refill with kerosene oil, and oil your 
machine in the requisite spots. Run the ma- 
chine as you would for sewing for a few minutes ; 
empty the kerosene from the can, refill it with 
the machine oil, provided the latter be clear and 
clean, and once more oi! in the usual way. Be- 
ware of inferior oil; its use will clog the action 
of the best machine. You are safest if you pro 
cure your oil from the manufacturer of your ma- 
chine. People are apt to complain of their ma- 
chines when the trouble lies wholly the other 
way. Needle, tension, and stitch must be regu- 
Jated by the quality and grade of the cotton. Peo- 
ple who do not understand it should not be al 
lowed to touch it. If you employ a seamstress, 
satisfy yourself that she knows how to work your 
machine, and if you hear her fumbling at the 
bobbins, or hammering at the bar, or breaking 
the thread every few minutes, make her stop at 
once: she is ouly wasting time, which in this 
case is really money and thread, is doing poor 
work, and may even damage the machinery. 

Compelled to do the stitching yourself, you may 
find it arduous and wearing, but you will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that your seamstress is 
advantageously employing the time for which you 
pay, and that your work is both neat and dura- 
ble; nor will you be annoyed by hearing ineapa- 
bility rail at “‘ that cranky old machine,” nor be 
foreed to frequently drop your work in order to 
see “ what ails it anyway,” and to set it right for 
her. 

For sheer goods the cotton should be finer than 
for muslins or ginghams ; for the former use 70 
and 80, and for the latter 60 and 70. In sewing 
with colored cotton never use coarser than 60, or 
you will have trouble. When silk unwinds too 
rapidly from a new spool, either wind some off on 
an empty spool, or slip the new spool into your 
mouth a moment so as to dampen it. 

Get all plain sewing first out of the way ; this in- 
cludes household linen and underwear. As there 
is very little variation in a boy’s garments, finish 














them next. While deciding upon the style of 
waists for vour little girl’s dresses, make up the 
skirts. Up to twelve years they still are simply 
hemmed, or hemmed and tucked, and either gath- 
ered ot kilted at the top. The waists at last 
planned out, set to work at them and your own 
garments, and when they are completed, your 
mountain will have been transformed to a closet 
full of finished articles, each one ready to start 
upon its year of service. ; 

Beginning work thus early in the season, we 
need scarcely devote more than three or four 
ours per day to steady sewing, and we will find 
that we can allow ourselves time for household 
duties, for physical exercise, and for recreation ; 
in addition, we will accomplish better work, and 
without causing discomfort to those around us, 
than if, as we are so apt to do, we postpone our 
work to March or April, or even May. 





A CROOKED PATH.* 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER, 


Avtuor or * Her Dearest For,” “Tur Woorne o'r,” 
“Mai, Wire, on Wipow,” Fro. 


CHAPTER VIIL. 
“THE LONG TASK IS DONE.” 


\ er facility with which human nature assimi- 

lates new conditions is among its most remark- 
able attributes. A week had scarcely elapsed 
since John Liddell’s sudden indisposition and 
subsidence into an invalid condition, yet it seem- 
ed to Katherine that he had been breakfasting 
in bed for ages, and might continue to do so for 
another cycle without change. Her inexperience 
took no warning from the rapidly developing 
signs of decadence and failing force which Mr. 
Newton perceived ; and, on the whole, she found 
her task of house-keeper and care-taker less un- 
grateful since weakness had subdued her uncle, 
and the friendly lawyer had been appointed pay- 
master. 

The days sped with the swiftness monotony 
lends to time. Mrs. Liddell always visited her 
daughter once a week. Occasionally Katherine 
got leave of absence, and spent an hour or two 
at home, where she enjoyed a game of play with 
her little nephews. Otherwise home was 
home-like than formerly. Ada was sulky and 
dissatisfied ; she dared not intrude on Mr. Lid- 
dell in his present condition ; and she was dread- 
fully annoyed at not being able to give Colonel 
Ormonde any encouraging news on this head. 
Her influence on the family circle, therefore, was 
not cheerful. Besides this, though Mrs. Liddell 
kept a brave front, and did not again allow her- 
self the luxury of confidence in her daughter, 
there were unmistakable signs of care and trou- 
She was unfailing in 
her kind forbearance to the woman her son had 
loved, and whatever good existed in Mrs. Fred’s 
rubbishy little heart responded to the genial, 
broad humanity of her mother-in-law. But Kath- 
erine perceived, 01 thought she perceived, that 
Mrs. Liddell was wearing herself down in the 
effort to make her inmates comfortable, and so 
to beat out her scanty store of sovereigns as to 
make them stretch to the margin of her necessi 
ties. It was a very shadowy and narrow pass 
through which her road of life led Katherine at 
this period, nor was there much prospect beyond. 
Moreover, as her mother had anticipated, the in- 
visible cords which bound ler to the moribund 
old miser were tightening their hold more and 
more, she often looked back and wondered at 
the sort of numbness which stole over her spirit 
during this time of trial. 

September was now 


less 


ble in her face, her voice. 


in its first week; the 
weather was wet and cold; and Katherine was 
thankful when Mr. Newton’s weekly visit was due. 
It was particularly stormy that day, and he was 
a little later than usual. 

When she had left solicitor and client togeth- 
er for some time, she descended, as was her cus- 
tom, to make a cup of tea for the former, and 
give her uncle his beef tea or jelly. 

Mr. Newton rose, shook hands with her, and 
then resumed his conversation with Mr. Liddell. 

“I do not for a moment mean to say that he 
is a reckless bettor or a mere gambling horse- 
racer; and after all, to enter a horse or two for 
the local races, or even Newmarket, is perfectly 
allowable in a man of his fortune—-it will neither 
make him nor mar him.” 

“Tt wi/l mar him,” returned Mr. Liddell, in 
more energetic tones than Katherine bad heard 
him utter since he was laid up. “A man who 
believes he is rich enough to throw away money 
is on the brink of ruin. He appears to me in a 
totally different light. Ithought he was steady, 
thoughtful, alive to the responsibility of his posi- 
tion. Ah, who is to be trusted? Who?” 

There seemed no reply to this, for Mr. Newton 
started a new and absorbing topic. 

“ Mr, Fergusson is keeping wonderfully well,” 
he remarked. ‘“ His sister was calling on my wife 
yesterday, and says that since he took this new 
food— Revalenta Arabica,’ I think it is called— 
he is quite a new man.” 

“What food is that?” asked Mr. Liddell. 
While Newton explained, Katherine reflected 
with some wonder on the fact that there was a 
Mrs. Newton; it had never come to her know- 
ledge before. She tried to imagine the precise 
lawyer in love. How did he propose? Surely 
on paper, in the most strictly legal terms! Could 
he ever have felt the divine joy and exultation 
which loving and being loved must create? Had 
he little children ? and oh! did he, could he, ever 
dance them on his knee? He was a good man, 
she was sure, but goodness so starched and iron- 
ed was a little appalling. 
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These fancies lasted till the description of Rev- 
alenta Arabica was ended; then Mr. Liddell said, 
“Tell my niece where to get it.” Never had he 
called her niece before; even Mr. Newton iooked 
surprised. “I will send you the address,” he 
said. ‘“ And here, Miss Liddell, is the check for 
next week,” 

“T have still some money from the last,” said 
Katherine, blushing. “I had better give it to 
you, and then the check need not be interfered 
with.” She hated to speak of money before her 
uncle, 

“As you like. 
Liddell.” 

“ Give it to me,” cried the invalid from his easy- 
chair; “I will put it in my bureau. I have a few 
coins there, and they can go together.” 

“Very well; but had not my uncle better write 
an acknowledgment ? We shall be puzzled about 
the money when we come to reckon up at the end 
of the month, if he does not.” 

Katherine had been taught by severe experience 
the necessity of saving herself harmless when 
handling Mr. Liddell’s money. 

“An acknowledgment,” repeated the old man, 
with a slight, sobbing, inward laugh. “ That is 
well thought. Yes, by all means write it out, Mr. 
Newton, and I will sign. Ob yes; I will sign!” 

Newton turned to the writing-table and traced 
a few lines, bringing it on the blotting-pad for his 
client’s signature. 

“T can sigu steadily enough still,” said Mr. 
Liddell, slowly, “and my name is good for a few 
thousands. Hey?” 

“That it certainly is, Mr. Liddell.” 

“Do you think old Fergusson could sign as 
steadily as that ” asked Mr. Liddell, witha slight, 
exulting smile. 

“T should say not. What writing of his I have 
seen was a terrible scrawl.” 

“Hum! he wasn’t a gentleman, you know. 
He drank too; not to be intoxicated, but too 
much—too much! For he will find the temper- 
ance man too many for him. J°// win the race, 
the waiting race ;” and he laughed again in a dis- 
tressing, hysterical fashion, that quite exhausted 
him. 

Katherine flew to fetch cold water, while the 
old man leaned back panting and breathless, 
and Mr. Newton, much alarmed, fanned him with 
a folded newspaper. 

He gradually recovered, but complained much 
of the beating of his heart. Mr. Newton wished 
to send for the doctor, but Mr. Liddell would not 
hear of.it. Then he urged his allowing the ser- 
vant at least to sleep on the sofa in the front par- 
lor, leaving the door into Mr. Liddell’s room open. 
To this the object of his solicitude was also op- 
posed, so Mr. Newton bade him farewell. Kath- 
erine, however, waylaid him in the hall, and they 
held a short conference. 


You are a good manager, Miss 





“He really ought not to be left alone at 
night.” 
**No, he must not,” said Katherine. “TI will 


make our servant spend the night in the parlor. 
She can easily open the door after the lights are 
out, without his being vexed by knowing she is 
there. I could not sleep if I thought he was 
alone. I will come very early in the morning to 
relieve her.” 

“Do, my dear young lady. I will call on the 
doctor and beg him to come round early,” 

“Do you think my unele so ill, then ?” 

“He is greatly changed, and his weakness 
makes me uneasy. I trust in God he may be 
spared a litthe longer.” 

Katherine looked and felt surprised at the fer- 
vor of his tone. Little did she dream the real 
source of the friendly lawyer’s anxiety to prolong 
a very profitless existence. 

After a few more remarks and a promise to 
come at any time if he were needed, Mr. Newton 
departed; and Katherine got through the dreary 
evening as best she could. 

How she longed to summon her mother! but 
she feared to irritate her uncle, who was evidently 
unequal to bear the slightest agitation. 

Next day was unusually cold, and though Mr. 
Liddell had passed a tranquil night, he seemed 
averse to leave his bed. He lay there very 
quietly, and listened to the papers being read, 
and it was late in the afternoon before he would 
get up and dress. From this time forward he 
rarely rose till dusk, and it grew more and more 
an effort to him. He was always pleased to see 
Mr. Newton, and to converse a little with him. He 
even spoke with tolerable civility to Mrs. Liddell 
when she came to see her daughter. 

As the weather grew colder—and autumn that 
year was very wintry —he objected more and 
more to leave his bed, and at last came to sitting 
up only for a couple of hours in the chair by his 
bedroom fire. It was during one of these inter- 
vals that Katherine, who had been racking her 
brains for something to talk of that would inter- 
est him, bethought her of a transaction in old 
newspapers which Mrs. Knapp had brought to a 
satisfactory conclusion. She therefore took out 
“certain moneys” from her purse. 

“We have sold the newspapers at last, uncle,” 
she said. “I kept back some for our own use, 
so all I could get was a shilling and three half- 
pence.” She placed the coins on a little table 
which stood by his arm-chair, adding, “1 suppose 
you know the Scotch saying, ‘Many mickles 
make a muckle’; even a few pence are better 
than a pile of useless papers.” 

“T know,” said Liddell, with feeble eagerness, 
clutching the money and transferring it to his 
little old purse. “It is a good saying—a wise 
saying. I did not think you knew it; but—but 
why did you keep back any ?” 

“Because one always needs waste paper in a 
house, to light fires and cover things from dust. 
I shall collect more next time,’ she added, see- 
ing the old man was pleased with the idea. 

He made no reply, but sat gazing at the red 
coals, his lips moving slightly, and the purse still 
in his hand. Again he opened it, and took out 











the coins sh~ had given him, holding them to the 
fire-light in the hollow of his thin hand. 

“Do you know the value of money?” he said 
at length, looking piercingly at her. “Do you 
know the wonderful life it has—a life of its 
own ?” 

“If the want of it can teach its value I ought 
to know,” she returned. 

“You are wrong! Poverty never teaches its 
worth. You never hold it and study it when, the 
moment you touch it, you have to exchange it for 
commodities. No! it is when you can spare 
some for a precious seed, and watch its growth, 
and see—see its power of self-multiplication if it 
is let alone—just let alone,” he repeated, with a 
touch of pathos in his voice. “ Now these few 
pence, thirteen and a half in all—a boy with an 
accumulative nature and youth, early youth, on 
his side, might build a fortune on these. Yes, 
he might, if he had not a grovelling love of 
food and comfort.” 

“Do you think he really could ?” asked Kate, 
interested in spite of herself in the theories of 
the old miser. 

“Would you care to know 2’ said her uncle, 
fixing his keen dark eyes upon her, 

‘“‘] should indeed.” Her voice proved she was 
in earnest. 

“Then I will tell you, step by step, but not to- 
night. Iam too weary. You are different from 
the others—your father and your brother. You 
are—yes, you are—more like me.” 

“God forbid!” was Katherine’s mental ejacu- 
lation. 

Mr. Liddell slowly put the thirteenpence half- 
penny back in his purse, drew forth his bunch of 
keys, looked at them, and restored them to his 
pocket; then, resting his head wearily against 
the chair, he said, “Give me something to take 
and I will go to bed.” 

Katherine hastened to obey, and summoned 
the servant to assist him, as usual. 

The next morning was cold and wet, with 
showers of sleet, and Mr. Liddell declared he had 
taken a chill, and refused to get up. He was 
indisposed to eat, and did not show any interest 
in the newspaper. About noon the doctor called. 
Mr. Liddell answered his questions civilly enough, 
bus did not respond to his attempts at conversa- 
tion, 

“Your uncle is in a very low condition,” said 
the doctor, when he came into the next room, 
where Katherine awaited him. “You must do 
your best to make him take nourishment, and 
keep him as warm as possible. I suppose Mr. 
Newton is always in town ?” 

“T think so; at least I never knew him to be 
absent since I came here. I rather expect him 
to-day or to-morrow. Do you think my uncle se- 
riously ill ?” 

“He is not really ill, but he has an incurable 
complaint—old age. He ought not to be so weak 
as he is; still, he may last some time, with your 
good care.” : ; 

Katherine took her needle-work and settled 
herself to keep watch by the old man, The doc- 
tor’s inquiry for Mr. Newton had startled her, 
but his subsequent words allayed her fears. “He 
may last for some time,” conveyed to her mind 
the notion of an indefinite lease of life. 

Mr. Liddell seemed to be slumbering peaceful- 
ly, when, after a long silence, during which Kath- 
erine’s thoughts had traversed many a league of 
land and sea, he said suddenly, in stronger tones 
than usual, “ Are you there?” He scarcely ever 
called her by her name. 

“Tam,” said Katherine, coming to the bedside. 

“ Here, take these keys’-—he drew them from 
under his pillows; ‘this one unlocks that bu- 
reau’’—pointing to a large old-fashioned piece of 
furniture, dark and polished, which stood on one 
side of the fireplace; “open it, and in the top 
drawer left you will find a long folded paper. 
Bring it to me.” 

Katherine did as he directed, and could not help 
seeing the words, “ Will of John Wilmot Liddell,” 
and a date some seven or eight years back, in- 
scribed upon it. She handed it to her uncle, ar- 
ranging his pillows so that he might sit up more 
comfortably, while she rather wondered at the 
commonplace aspect of so potent an instrument. 
A will, she imagined, was something huge, of 
parchment, with big seals attached. 

John Liddell slowly put on his spectacles, and 
unfolding the paper, read for some time in si- 
lence. 

*“This will not do,” he said at last, clearly and 
firmly. “I was mistaken in him. The care for 
and of money must be born in you; it cannot be 
taught. No, I can make a better disposition, 
Could you take care of money, girl?” he asked, 
sternly. 

“T should try,” returned Katherine, quietly. 

There was a pause. The old man lay think- 
ing, his lean, brown hand lying on the open pa- 
per. “Write,” he said at length, so suddenly 
and sharply that he startled his niece; “ get pa- 
per and write to Newton.” Katherine brought 
the writing materials, and placed herself at the 
small table. 

“Dear sir,” he dictated—‘ Be so good as to 
come to me as soon as convenient. I wish to 
make a will more in accordance with my present 
knowledge than any executed by me formerly. 
I am, yours faithfully.” 

Katherine brought over pen and paper, and the 
old man affixed his signature clearly. 

“Now fold it up and send it to post. No— 
take it yourself; then it will be safe, and so 
much the better for you.” 

Katherine called the good-natured Mrs, Knapp 
to take her place, and sallied forth. She was a 
good deal excited. Was she in a crisis of her 
fate? Would her grim old uncle leave her where- 
withal to give the dear mother rest and peace for 
the remainder of her days? It would not take 
much; would he—oh, would he remember the 
poor little boys? She never dreamed of more 
than a substantial legacy ; the bulk of his fortune 
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he might leave to whom he liked. How dread- 
ful it was that money should be such a grim ne- 
cessity ! 

She felt oppressed, and made a small circuit 
returning, to enjoy as much fresh air as she 
could, and called at some of the shops where she 

yas accustomed to deal, to save sending the 
vant later. She was growing a little nervous, 
disliked being left alone in the house. 

When she returned, her uncle was very much 
in the same attitude; but he had folded up his 
will and placed his hand under his head. 

“You have been very long,” he said, queru- 
lously. 

Katherine said she had been at one or 
shops. 

“ Read to me,” he said, “I am tired thinking ; 
but first lock the bureau and give me the keys; 
you left them hanging in the lock. I have never 
taken my eyes from them. Now I have them,” he 
added, putting them under his pillow, “I can 
rest. Here, take this’—handing her the will; 
“put it in the drawer of my writing-table; we 
may want it to-morrow; and I do not wish that 
bureau opened again; everything is there.” 

Having placed the will as he desired, Katherine 
began to read, and the rest of the day passed as 
usual, 

She could not, however, prevent herself from 
listening for Mr. Newton’s knock. She felt sure 
he would hasten to his client as soon as he had 
read his note. He would be but too glad to draw 
up another and a juster will 

Without a word, without the slightest profes- 
sion of friendship, Newton had managed to im- 
press Katherine with the idea that he was anx- 
ious to induce Mr. Liddell to do what was right 
by his brother’s widow and daughter. 

Sut night closed in, and no Mr. Newton came. 
Mr. Liddell was unusually wakeful and restless, 
and seemed on the watch himself, his last words 
that night being, “‘I am sure Newton will be 
here in good time to-morrow.” 

Instead, the morrow brouglit a dapper and ex- 
tremely modern young man, the head of the firm 
in right of succession, his late father having 
founded the house of Stephens & Newton, 

Mr. Liddell had just been made comfortable in 
his great invalid’s chair by the fire, having risen 
earlier than usual in expectation of Mr. Newton's 
visit. When this gentleman presented himself, 
Katherine observed that her uncle was in a state 
of tremulous impatience, and the moment she saw 
the stranger she felt that some unlucky accident 
had prevented Newton from obeying his client's 
behest. 

“Who—what?” gasped Mr. L 
ecard was handed to him. “ Read it, 
ine 

“Mr. Stephens, of Stephens & Newton, Red 
Lion Square,” 

“7 will not see him, I do not want him,” cried 


“ Where is Newton ? 
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to Kather- 


she returned, 
her uncle, angrily. Go ask 
him,” 

With an oppressive sense of embarrassme nt, 
Katherine went out into the hall, and confronted 
a short, slight young man with exceedingly tight 
trousers, a colored cambric tie, and a general air 
of being on the turf. He held a white hat in one 
hand, and on the other, which was ungloved, he 
wore a large seal ring. Katherine did not know 
how to say that her uncle would not see him, but 
the stranger took the initiative. 

*‘Aw—-I have done myself the honor of com- 
ing in person to take Mr. Liddell’s instructions, 
as Mr. Newton was called out of town by very 
particular business yesterday morning. I rather 
hoped he might return last night, but a commu- 
nication this morning informs us he will be de- 
tained till this afternoon, not reaching town till 
9.30 p.m. I am prepared to execute any direc- 
tions in my partner’s stead.” 

He spoke with an air of condescension, as if he 
did Mr. Liddell a high honor, and made a step 
forward. Katherine did not know what to say, 
It was terrible to keep this consequential little 
man in the hall, and there was literally nowhere 
else to take him. 

“Tam so sorry, but my uncle is very unwell 
and nervous. I do not think he could see any 
one but Mr. Newton, who is an old friend, you 
know,” she added, deprecatingly. 

“T am his legal adviser returned the 
young man, with a slightly offended air. “Iam 
the senior partner and head of the house, and the 
worse Mr. Liddell is, the greater the necessity for 
his giving instructions respecting his will.” 

“T will tell him Mr. Newton is away,” said 
Katherine, courteously ; ‘“ and—would you mind 
sitting down here? I am quite distressed not to 
have any better place to offer you, but I cannot 
help it.” 

“It is of no consequence,” returned the young 
lawyer, struck by her sweet tones and simple 
gooud-breeding, yet looking round him at the worn 
oil-cloth and shabby stair-carpeting with manifest 
amazement, 

“Mr. Newton is out of town, and does not re- 
turn till late this evening,” said Katherine, re- 


too,” 


turning to the irate old man. “This gentleman 
says he is the head of the firm, and will do your 


bidding in Mr. Newton’s stead.” 

“Tell him he shall do nothing of the kind,” 
returned Mr. Liddell, in a weak, hoarse, impatient 
voice. “I saw him once, and I know him: he 
is an ignorant, addle-pated jackanapes. He shall 
not muddle my affairs; send him away; I can 
wait for Newton. I don’t suppose I am going to 
die to-night.” 

And Katherine, blushing “celestial rosy red,” 
hied back to the smart young man, who wi 
posing himself on the only seat the entrance 
boasted, and conjecturing that if this fine, fair, 
soft-spoken girl was to be the old miser’s heir, 
she would be almost deserving of his own matri- 
monial intentions. 

“My uncle begs me to apologize to you, Yr. 
Stephens, but he is so much accustomed to Mr. 
Newton, and in such a nervous state, that he 
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would prefer waiting till that gentleman can 
come. 

“Oh, very well; only I wish I had known be- 
fore—I came up here at some inconvenience ; 
and also wish Mr. Liddell could be persuaded 
that delays are dangerous,” 

“The delay is not for very long. I am sorry 
you had this fruitless trouble. Mr. Liddell is very 
weak.” 

“Tam sure if anything could restore him, it 
would be the care of such a nurse as you must 
be,” with a bow and a grin, 

“Thank you; good-morning,” said Katherine, 
with such an air of decided dismissal that the 
young senior partner at once departed. 

Mr. Liddell fretted and fumed for an hour or 
two before he had exhausted himself sufficiently 
to sit still and listen to Katherine’s reading , and 
after he had apparently sunk into a doze, he sud- 
denly started up and exclaimed; “That idiot, 
young Stephens, will never think of sending to 


his house. Write—write to Newton’s private 


residence.” 

“1 think Mr. Stephens will, uncle. He seemed 
anxious to meet your wishes.” 

“Don’t be a fool—do as I bid you! 
paper and pen. Are you ready?” 

“T am.” 

“ Dear sir, Let nothing prevent your coming to 
me to-morrow,” he dictated ; “ I want to make my 
will. It is important that affairs be not left in 
Yours truly. Give me the pen,” he 
went on, in the same breath. “I can sign as well 
as ever. Now go you yourself and put this in 
the post. I do not trust that woman—they all 
stop and gossip, and I want this to go by the 
next despatch.” 

Katherine, always thankful to be in the air, 
went readily enough, She was distressed to find 
how the nervous uneasiness of yesterday was 
The perpetual companionship 
of the grim old skeleton, her uncle, was making 
her morbid, she thought; she must ask leave to 
go and spend a day at home to see how her mo- 
ther was getting on, to refresh herself by a game 
of romps with the children. Why, she felt abso- 
lutely growing old! 

W hen she re-entered the house she found, much 
to her satisfaction, that the doctor was with Mr. 
Liddell ; and after ] ying aside her out-door dress, 
she went to the parlor, 

“T have been advising Mr. Liddell to try the 
effect of a few glasses of champagne,” said the 
former, who was looking rather grave, Katherine 
thought. “ But as there in his cellar, he 
objects. Now you must help me to persuade him, 
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growing on her. 
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I am going on to a patient in Regent’s Park, and 
shall pass a very respectable wine-merchant’s on 
my way; so I shall just take the law into my 
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ST. ASAPH’S CATHEDRAL. 
See illustration on page 127, Supplement. 

7 HILE the three other Welsh cathedrals are 
W situated on low ground, so that they can 
hardly be seen from a distance, that of St. Asaph 
rises from the summit of a ridge dividing the 
valleys of the Clwyd and the Elwy, and from its 
elevated situation commands views of great beau- 
ty and variety. 

Llanelwy, “the church on the Elwy,” is the 
smallest cathedral Great Britam, and in all 
probability was founded under conditions differ- 
The see 
of St. Asaph owes its establishment, about the 
close of the sixth or commencement of the sev- 
enth century, to St. Kentigern, or Cyndegrn, who 
on his return to Glasgow left his disciple Asa, or 
Asaph, in charge. The diocese was, for the most 
part, conterminous with the principality of Powys. 
Kentigern, as an itinerant evangelist, had found 
favor with King Cadwallon, who gave him a 
spot of ground on which to build a small wooden 
church, Around it were grouped the rude build- 
ings of a vast monastic community, including 
nine hundred and sixty-five brethren, of whom 
three hundred were farmers and shepherds, three 
hundred cooks and domestic servants, and three 
hundred and sixty-five clerks, who kept up a 
and thanksgiving— 
the /aus perpetua of the highest monastic ideal. 
Large monastic establishments did undoubtedly 
exist about this time, but the accounts of writers 
like Joscelin of Furness are commonly subjected 
to large discounts by modern critics, for the very 
evident reason that they were addicted to the 
evolution of history from the ground of their own 
Kentigern wisely carried off some 
six hundred of these saintly celibates with him 
to Scotland. 

Little is known of St. Asaph beyond what may 
be gathered from the largely legendary life of his 
master, From that we learn that his faith was 
strong enough to enable him to carry hot coals 
in the skirt of his habit without burning it, and 
that one of his favorite sayings was, ‘* Whoever 
is against the preaching of God’s word envies 
man’s salvation.””’ Welsh Roman Catholicism al- 
ways beheld its distant saints through the magni- 
fying mists of its native mountains, and enveloped 
them in halos of golden splendor which were 
largely the reflection of its own religious fervor. 
The famous Geoffrey of Monmouth, “aman whose 
like could not be found for learning and know- 
ledge and all divine excellences,” but who never- 
theless wrote a confounding and most erroneous 
book on the early history of Britain, occupied the 
see during part of the twelfth century. In the 
following hundred years Wales was desolated by 
fire and slaughter. The clerks of St. Asaph car- 
ried round a book of the gospels, much rever- 
enced on the marches, in order to collect chari- 
table aid for the “ poor little church of Llanelwy” 
—the successor, or one of the successors, of Ken- 
tigern’s wooden sanctuary. That book contained 
the teaching—which most of them could neither 
read nor explain — tliat, if universally applied, 
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would have put an end to all the disorders of 
the times, | 

It was something to conjure with, and even to 
live by — but only in a very modified religious 
sense. Owen Glyndwr burned both cathedral and | 
palace about the beginning of the fifteenth cen- | 
tury, in revenge for Bishop Trevor's Lancastrian | 
zeal, Bishop Redman near the end of the century 
restored the ruined church, but left the pal 
untouched, Bishop Parry (1604-1623) publish- 
ed a revision of Morgan’s Bible, which has ever 
since done duty as the authorized version. Bish- 
op William Beveridge also distinguished himself, 
while living at Collfryn, in Llansantffraid-yn-Me- 
chain, by The Church Catechism Explained for the 
Use of the Diocese of St. Asaph, 

Small as the cathedral of St. Asaph is, it has 
had a due proportion of ecclesiastical statesmen, 
theologians, and controversialists among its prel- 
ates, and has passed through material vicissitudes 
as startling as those of its statelier contempo- 
raries. In Oliver Cromwell’s protectorate one 
Milles sold wine and other liquors in the bishop’s 
palace, and “ most prophanely desecrated the ca- 
thedral. He kept his horses and oxen in the 
body of the church, and fed calves in the bishop’s 
throne and in the choir, He removed the font 
to his own yard, and used it fora trough to water 
horses.” Bishop Barrow (1670-1680), however, 
remedied all the mischief done by the sacrilegious 
Milles, Successors improved upon his labors, and 
Sir G. G, Scott crowned them by a final and true 
restoration of the sacred edifice in 1867-1875. 

Early English, and decorated in architectural 
style, of cruciform ground-plan, and built of red 
sandstone, St. Asaph’s Cathedral is characterized 
chiefly by simple dignity. 
the monuments of commonplace great men in its 
interior is the modest mural tablet to the mem- 
ory of the poet Felicia Hemans, “ whose char- 
acter is best portrayed in her writings,” 
died in Dublin, May 16, 1835, aged forty. 

More enduring than his cathedral are the holy 
wells in varions parts of the diocese dedicated to 
St. Asaph. The Afynnon Asa, four miles from 
town and a mile from the ruins of Disserth ( 
tle, is enclosed with stone, and throws up no | 
than seven tons of water every minute. It must 
have been highly esteemed for powerful quality, 
for a mark on a black stone in the pavement of 
the town street, about midway between the cathe 
dral and the parish church, was long shown as 
the print of St. Asaph’s The good 
man was traditionally said to have leaped on 
horseback his well near Disserth to thi 
very spot—a feat of equitation that must 
broken the record of similar saintly exploits, 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresPonpDeENnrt.] 


YY gentle but incessant evolution a considerable 

) change has been effected in fashions, as wit- 
ness the Tallien, Récamier, Directoire, and Empire 
which we see on most women, Yet so 
tolerant is Fashion that, while opening this vast 
field to those women who are attracted by novelty, 
it is left with the rest who do not accept the 
change to dress in the same costume which they 
have worn with only slight changes for some 
years without finding themselves outside the 
bounds of fashion. The new fashions will be con- 
firmed in the spring, and more accentuated in the 
summer, gradually tending toward the styles of the 
Restoration and of the time of Louis Philippe. 
Sleeves full at the top, like the old-time mutton- 
leg sleeve, shirred and belted corsages, shoulder 
capes, deep collars, and broad revers to the belt, 
are some of the features of coming styles. The 
shape of hats will naturally conform with the 
period of the dresses with which they are worn. 
Their crowns remain low, the height which is 
usually attributed to them residing entirely in the 
trimming, which consists of aigrettes, birds, and 
ribbon loops as long as the arms of a windmill. 

The large tournure with its ample and protu- 
berant draperies is decidedly gone. There are 
even some women who have completely renounced 
the tournure, and who wear straight skirts gath- 
ered at the waist in the back. But then these 
skirts are made of magnificent thick silks, so rich 
that, as our great-grandmothers would have said, 
they will stand alone. Luxury manifests itself 
this winter in superb silks,and in the exquisite 
silk and metal embroideries with which plain silks 
areenriched. This lavish use of embroidery dates 
back to the First Empire, when hardly any coats 
were seen but military coats laden with gold em- 
broidery, and women undertook to rival the mas- 
culine coat in their dresses, The samé reason for 
using it no longer exists, but it is lavished never- 
theless upon almost every article of feminine wear. 
A border at the bottom of the dress is the form 
which it most often takes, but that is by no means 
its limit. Tulles for dresses are embroidered, 
black with old-gold silk, white with black silk or 
gold or silver, the embroidery being of the kind 
styled seeding, in which tiny crescents, lozenges, 
cubes, or other figures are strewn over the entire 
fabric. 

Embroideries as well as other ornaments’ are 
much mingled with gold and other metals, and 
many charming ideas for setting off such orna- 
ments have been devised. This is illustrated in 
a beautiful dress I have recently seen, which is 
to be worn by a lady who is still young herself, 
but has provided this matronly dress in which to 
conduct her young daughter to her first ball. The 
skirt is of light gray peau de soie, with four broac 
bands of gold galloon, two on each side of the 
front breadth; the ends of the galloon are lost 
toward the bottom in a garland of wheat ears 
embroidered there in gold. Midway between the 
top and bottom of the skirt, on the left side, is a 
very large sheaf of wheat embroidered in gold, 
The low corsage and the train are of light gray 
velvet; the top of the corsage is embroidered 
with wheat ears, which droop irregularly here and 


dresses 








there. Tueve is nothing very extraordinary in 
this description, but the dress itself is a charming 
sight. It is in such original combinations and 
ingenious details that Parisian taste is displayed, 
Some of the new tulles for spring balls have em. 
broidery executed in very narrow ri Thus 
lilaes of uneven 


bbons. 
one dress has clusters of white 
sizes in ribbon embroidery strewn irregularly 
about the dress, and another has sprays of lilies- 
jasmine, this ribbon- 
work are thrown into most effective relief. A 
gatland in ribbon-work is on one side of the cor- 


of-the-valley ot which 


sage, the other side er 
which 
Very young girls wea 


ssing ovet 


it—a style of 





corsage is continually gaining ground, 
tulle for their 
ipe, nade with a straight 
trimming of any kind; 


rounded neck and short 


only plain 


ball dresses, or Lyons ¢1 


skirt, without a hem or 


low 


the corsage has a 





puffed sleeves, with a wide sash of surah or eréy 

de Chine about the waist A handsome eveni 

toilette of a different style from the one deseribed 
above is of czel blue satin, with the long train 
trimmed at the edges with small white ostrich 
ips. The tablier of the skirt is of white tulle, 
with silver and pearl embroidery. The corsage 


has a round low neck, bordered with small ostrich 
tips, and shott puffed sleeves of the embroidered 
tulle, 

Coiffures The high 
coiffure with hair drawn up from the neck is still 
worn, and the low catogar 
knotted and fall 


several long curls added. 


are as varied as dresses, 


as well, with the hair 


m the neck, with sometimes 
According to the treat- 
ment her mands, woman Wears 
a full cu a 
few light ringlets, and a third adopts the flat Eng- 


lish style with the hair drawn smoothly | 


style of face de one 





led toupet over her forehead, another 


rack and 


plaited and turned spirally behind. With the hair 
high or in a catogan all sorts of fancy pins are 
worn, and crescents or diadems of precious stones, 
or bands of gold galloon beaded, or ribbon with 
very small flowers. Very young girls sometimes 


wear their hair all thrown back, and hanging in 
curls behind, but this is only for girls under 


fifteen years ofa 








Among the numerous varieties of head-gear 
prevailing at this moment one of the most be- 
coming Russian religieuse beret. Young 
ladies are Wearing it for a morning round hat. 
This beret or turban is simply a round crown of 
velvet, pl felt, in each case encircled with 
gold embroidery not very bright. It is becoming 
to almost every style of face, and particul: 


with a tulle, g Cloth hats and 





gauze, or lace vell 
bonnets will be worn | straw hats are in sea- 
son, the favorite colors for cloth hats being felt 


iy, Sand color, and cream white, with embroid- 
; ld, silver, or the tin 
an Oriental effect, and a bird’s wing 


ery in go ted tals that have 


for trimming, 


h great fa- 


ts and small wraps usually consist 


The fur trimmings which are in sue 
vor for jacket 
of a deep collar and a band down the front and 
around the sleeves. is tl 
fur that the same trimmings ai 


ostrich feathers for spring 


so great Is for 
e being prepared in 


Many of 


of silk matelassé, 


le King 





the new spring wraps will be 
which is a figured fabric with raised designs that 
appear stuffed or wadded, surrounded by a thread 
of a different color from the ground. The mate- 
rial being substantial, the wrap is not wadded, 
but merely lined with moiré of the same color as 
the outline of the design 
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ind the trimm 
bands of applied open embroidery ot loon, an i 
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Jackets will be as numerous as ever, the 
majority crossed ove! 
buttons ; 
by only two large buttons 
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black are to be used, be 
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passementerie fringes composed clusters 
balls, 
ith two rows of large 
id fastened 
Quantities of borde red 
woollens will come in again with the spring, and 


and W 








metal others with revers a 


worn with these will be many Carrick capes, con- 





sisting of three capes of graduated sizes, piped 


at the edges in a color to match the border. 

Velvets are more used for handsome visiting 
toilettes this winter than they have been in some 
years, The velvet is made into a long Directoire 
redingote with broad revers, opening on a bodice 
front and skirt front of velvet-striped silk in 
which the velvet stripes match the plain velvet 
of the redingote. No wrap is worn into the salon 
with this visiting toilette except perhaps a long 
boa of handsome fur. 

Tue Empire vein is by no means exhausted yet. 
A new detail which has been borrowed is a trim- 
ming‘of gold-lace standing out about the top of a 
low corsage, in the style which used to be ealled 
a Chérusque ; the lk : 
it erect. 
terminating in an aigrette of pearls mounted on 
silver wire; 


ace is wired at intervals to keep 
Coronets of pearl are worn in the hair, 


feather aigrettes 
with drops of brilliants which are mounted on 
spiral springs that keep them in quivering motion. 

I must not neglect to mention a beautiful even- 
ing cloak which I have recently seen, of glacé silk 
in silver white with é 


also many small 


damassé designs in (¢illeul 


this marvel of elegance was trimmed with 
white ostrich feathers. 


green ; 
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ANSWERS 710 CORRESPONDENTS, 

Sunsoriper.—Tell your friend at her wedding that 
you wish her every happiness, and tell the groom you 
congratulate him sincerely, 

January.—** Dear Mr. Brown” is the correct way to 





~You will 


; P 
book the marriage ceremony you are in search of 


find in the Episcopalian prayer- 


A Lirk-LonG Sunsoutser.—The article on San An« 
nio by Harriet Preacott Spofford appeared in Har- 
per’s Monthly of November, 1877 
R. F. N.—A tucked red surah belted waist or a vel- 
vet basque of dark red will be pretty with your pink 
veiling skirts that have red figures. Manners and 
Social Usages is the best book on etiquette, and will be 
sent you from this office on receipt of $1 25, 
Suusoriner.—Get white or black net or lace with 
smail sprigs and a narrow border for a gown to wear 
at the Inaugural ball, which you can also use next 
| summer. 











TRALIAN LINER. 


UR sea life begins in stern earnest after we 
have posted our last batch of 
farewell letters at Portsmouth, 
Southampton, or Plymouth, as 
the case may be, and we take 
our last look at the chalk cliffs 
of old England. We are all 
strangers still to each other, 
moved with but one silent im- 
pulse to look upon the land re- 
ceding from us, a faint blur 
of blue-gray upon the more 
luminous gray of the horizon, 
with the sweltering wash of 
bottle green waves between; 
after which we turn about and 
prepare for the two and a half 
days of purgatory which lies 
between Land’s End and Cape 
Finisterre. 

Sea-gulls and cold east winds 
as we steam down the Thames, 
past Ramsgate, 
through the Strait of Dover, 
past Dungeness and Hastings, 
and into the choppy waters of 
the Channel. 

Then our troubles begin, and 
there is a woful falling off at 





Sheerness, 





breakfast, tiffin, and dinner; a 
few daring spirits, with a des- 
perate show of bravado, ven- 
ture down to the first and sec- 
ond spreads out, with pallid 
cheeks, and sickly contortions 
which pass for smiles, while we 
are still in the Channel, but 
they leave quietly yet quickly, 
with tottering steps, and do not 
return, while only the very old 
stagers, who stay behind, dare 
call up a grin at the retreating 
figures—it seems a tempting of 
Providence to langh at such a 
moment. 

The smoke-room (gorgeous smoke-rooms they provide for the comfort of lovers of 








PUNKAH-WALLAHS, 


the weed on board these first-class liners) remains empty during this trying season, while 
in the music saloon the piano breaks away from its moorings, and plays a few eccen- 
trie sole passages on its own account, no one else being there to restrain or use it; dish- 
es become animated, as if rejoicing over the lack of animation of the dejected passen- 
gers, and rush wildly over the tables, and into the arms of those who have been weakly 
striving to evade them; altogether the wave-washed decks are preferable to the saloon 
to the few who have strength to crawl from their cabins 






















































































































































































































































































AN INTERESTING BIT OF THE COAST OF PORTUGAL 
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Cures for the universal malady, 





this forms the principal topic of con- 
versation when passenger is thrown 


against passenger. 


Champagne, 


claret, whiskey with bitters, cayenne 
pepper—they are all sought after 
and tried by rotation, yet still the 


ocean triumphs. 


After sighting Cape Finisterre the 
weather every hour becomes more 
genial, and the passengers gradually 
appear and begin to form aequaint- 
amusements, 


ances and plan 


games, athletic sports, theatricals, 
conundrum competitions, tourna- 
ments, and cricket matches, If there 


out 


chances to be a literary man on 


board, and 


course, if it is prop- 
erly conducted. 
Every one is eager 
to contribute to this 
journal, which is read 


out each Saturday 
morning, to the 
amusement of the 


contributors and gen- 
eral public interested 
in each event that is 
here chronicled. Gen- 
erally, at the end of 
the voyage, a 
scription is raised, 
and the journal is 
printed for the after- 
perusal of the pas- 
sengers. 

While passing 
down the Spanish 
coast, between Cape 
St. Vincent and Mal- 
ta, the weather still 
cool enough for exer- 
tion, one of the best 
games is Jeap-frog; 
the sea is brisk and 
deeply blue, filled 
with white- crested 
waves, yet not large 
enough to make the 


sub- 


deck unsteady; a 
slight tremor from 


the pulsating engines 
is all that is felt, with 
the white wash about 
the churning screw, 


and the foam which 


kindly disposed, then 
there will be a weekly paper started 
—one of the surest methods of pro- 
moting harmony and social inter- 


LEAP-FROG IN 








THE STEERAGE, 


dances from the sharp iron bows and settles down like soapsuds 
on either side, leaving behind a long, united wake of snow-white. 

Vigo Bay, Viana, Oporto, Cape Roca, Espichel, St. Vincent, 
Lagos, Cape de St. Maria, Cachy, Trafalgar, the never-to-be-for- 
gotten, and through the Strait of Gibraltar, past the snow-covered 
Sierra Nevadas, and into the darkly beautiful azure Mediterranean 
Sea, 

Cricket and athletic sports were started on the sixth day out, 
with the first view of the Atlas range on the African coast—a 
fine, bold landscape, differing totally from the lately passed noble 
inland Nevadas. The athletic sports consisted of high-jumping, 
hurdle-racing, long-jumping, potatoes and spoons, and bucketing 
potatoes—the last two games being best played by ladies, as it 
creates great amusement. In the game of bucketing, the pota- 
toes have to be picked up at a run, and dropped into the buckets 
as they pass forward and back again to post. 

Cricket on board ship, anomalous as it may sound, has become 
a reality in these days of frequent interchange of English and Co- 
lonial teams. On one side of the promenade deck a space of 
about four hundred square yards is enclosed by rigging up a close 
netting between the deck and the awning. The wickets are fixed 
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LIFE ON AN AUSTRALIAN LINER—THE GAME OF BULL. 
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in a movable stand, with a suitable matting in 
lieu of turf, and on this improvised field the 
most brilliant and scientific batsman, bowler, or 
fielder may keep himself in training. 

The smoke-room is always an institution on 
board a well-conducted liner ; here the male por- 
tion of the community assemble after dinner, 
whether they do or do not consume the soothing 
weed, and it is to this prohibited spot that the 
ladies saunter when they have grown tired of 
sitting by themselves in the music saloon, if 
they find that their music or singing fails to lure 
the recreants forth. 

Here plans are discussed for next day’s amuse- 
ment, programmes drawn up, comic songs sung 
with banjo accompaniments and good choruses, 
racy stories, few of them comparatively new, but 
none the worse for that if well told, and the 
rest stamped with the hall mark of antiquity, 
old and oft-told tales over which we have all 
laughed often, and must laugh over again and 
again, even while trying to control the desire to 
correct the inaccuracy of the narrator —it is 
such an easy matter to laugh after an ocean din- 
ner and over a good cigar, with companions who 
only seek to be agreeable. 

We reach Valetta (Malta) on the eighth day 
after leaving London, and while the ship stops 
to take in coals the passengers hasten ashore to 
make the most of their holiday, It is surprising 
how small a place Malta seems, and how often 
the passengers run against one another in the 
streets, churches, and market-places. We seem 
to have taken possession of it and its thousands 
of beggars. Before we are well into the harbor 
we are overrun by men and boys with their wares 
for sale: lace, filigree silver-work, flowers, fruit, 
and photographs. Roses sell for a penny each, 
oranges at the rate of twelve dozen for halfa 
crown, lace and silver ornaments for what they 
can get, 

The boat fare varies also very much. Astute 
old hands are rowed over to the landing-place for 
3d., the more ignorant have to pay 1s. 6d., while 
on reaching the shore the mind is vastly per- 
plexed by the multiplicity of guides, who clutch 
at and seize upon the new-comers, with extrava- 
gant proffers to show the town, They all want 
money—every one in Malta thirsts for this ; but, 
rather than remain unemployed, they will show 
you the beauties for nothing. All that they ap- 
pear to desire is to hang on to you, block up the 
streets, shut out the objects of interest with their 
intrusive persons, and explain all about it. St. 
John’s Church, the Palace, Citta Vecchia, the 
Strada Reale, the Market-place, and the shops— 
those wonderful lairs into which you are most 
artfully lured, and from which there is no exit 
while you have a cent.left. 

At the Grand Hotel, where some of our party 
dined, a bill was produced with an extra charge 
of 9d., which, when asked the reason of, the 
waiter replied: 

“For broken glass.” 

“ But we haven’t broken any glass.” 

“ No,” said the man, naively; “ but other peo- 
ple sometimes do.” 

From Malta to Port Said is a three days’ run, 
with no land to distract the attention from the 
amusements. Passengers have now become in- 
timate with one another and confidential. Every 
evening there is singing in the music saloon ; also, 
during the day, choir practice for Sunday service ; 
while in the main saloon card parties are formed, 
with ties for chess, backgammon, and drauglits ; 
and up on deck, where the Hindoo seamen glide 
about noiselessly, those who are more sentimen- 
tally inclined parade backward and forward, or 
tind for themselves quiet corners, 

The weather is now becoming too warm for 
violent exertion, so white suits and muslin dresses, 
with quoit and dump throwing, become the fash- 
ion — both leisurely yet intensely interesting 
games, 

The barber, who is a gentle-faced, meek-eyed 
native of the spicy island of Ceylon, and a fol- 
lower of Buddha, is much in request now. The 
Cingalese are nearly all adroit barbers, and travel 
in that capacity on the Orient and P. & O. ocean 
liners. They get no wages, but are fed and kept 
by the companies, being allowed to fix their own 
charge for their work, A little money goes a long 
way with them, so that after a few voyages they 
are able to retire to their native land and set up 
in business for themselves ; they are not exorbi- 
tant in their charges, and do their work perfectly, 

The long moles of Port Said are objects of in- 
terest as we enter, with the light-house 180 feet 
high, and the numerous dhows and coal barges ; 
a busy port, with the great steamers going into 
or coming from the canal, and on shore the 
crowds of Oriental figures, Arabs, Turks, Indians, 
Iwlians, and Frenchmen. 

It is not an inviting place for visitors to waste 
time in, and, fortunately, there is not much de- 
lay here—just long enough to run through the 
main street, see the Arab quarters, and purchase 
a photo or two; then we are once more under 
way, with the droves of merchants and funny 
conjurers driven off, and a long stretch of eighty- 
six miles of dreary desert to face, with the many 
stoppages by the way. 

Mirages to see, jeering Arabs to look upon, 
who pass along the banks mocking, gesticulating, 
and spitting at the hated English, caravans pass- 
ing from Cairo to Jerusalem, sidings and villages, 
lakes, the Great and Little Bitter Lakes swarm- 
ing with bird life, and the glorious rose-tinted 
mountains of Sinai with the golden sands at their 
foot, like ripe fields of wheat, 

This is one of the most trying portions of the 
voyage, for the heat is very great and the excite- 
ment too intense for any one to settle down to 
pleasure; those who can smoke, smoke hard 
while leaning over the rails watching this mo- 
notony of the stretching desert, and yet it has a 
beauty and charm of its own like no other land- 
scape—there is a grandeur and vastness not to 
be surpassed by any other scene, a sense of soli- 











tude which grips all, even with the broad sunshine 
over it. We feel as we see the dromedaries swing- 
ing along, or kneeling down at the crossing-place, 
as if we were at last really in the East, with its 
Eastern customs, and alone in spite of the passing 
ships or the clashing of the cymbals on board the 
Turkish man-of-war which has just passed us, 
They strike up ‘“ Rule Britannia” as they pass, 
changing it to the “ Marseillaise” as they ap- 
proach the French troop-ship coming behind—a 
wonderfully courteous people, these owners of 
many wives. 

Suez at last, with the hills of Attika—those 
mountains and valleys through which Moses led 
his people while the Egyptians pursued—floating 
in dense purple, with a yellow twilight sky be- 
hind and the Red Sea in front. 

Some of the passengers spend the evening sing- 
ing and playing, others get up a dance on the 
deck (now steady), the first dance of the voyage, 
while the Arabs look on amazed at such exhibi- 
tions of frivolity. One daring passenger cast his 
line over the side and caught a small shark, which 
feat made him the hero of the hour. The Sedy 
boys, ¢. e., African firemen, got and devoured the 
prize greedily; they have a partiality for sharks. 

In the morning we go ashore, hiring donkeys 
with very*modern titles—they call their donkeys 
after English celebrities—while their drivéts run 
alongside of us, urging them onward with loud 
exclaumations and frantic gestures; an exciting 
and sensational ride, during which the girths 
broke several times, landing us in the mud, 
casualties which created no remark from the 
owners as we picked ourselves up and watched 
them repairing the damages with bits of string, 
while we bestowed our anathemas upon the pa- 
tient, long-eared wearers of sucii names as “ Heury 
Irving,” “Ellen Terry,” “Sir Charles Dilke,” or 
the “Bishop of London,” according to their 
sexes, 

I fell three times from the back of “ Mrs. 
Langtry,” my donkey’s name, before reaching the 
bazars ; but when we did arrive, it was like a tri- 
umphal entry, raising clouds of white dust, with 
hosts of the natives yelling and rushing about us, 
their white robes flying and their brown arms 
waving, while the air was filled with their impre- 
cations, 

What was the matter? had the war broken 
out again, and were we to be sacrificed to the rage 
of this infuriated mob? Our drivers were laying 
about them with their sticks, while turbaned 
heads bit the dust in all directions. At last our 
drivers fought their way through the crowd and 
dust volumes, and explained with parched mouths 
and roiling eyes that it was only the qualified 
guides wanting to take possession of us. Would 
we have them? ‘“No;” we were satisfied with 
the zeal of our drivers, so we let them settle the 
matter their own way, while we rode on to ex- 
amine the streets at our leisure. 

By the time we reached the hotel we were 
choking with the pecks of dust which we had 
swallowed, and the excitements which our presence 
had caused amongst the natives. Cross-legged 
Turks gravely smoking their hubble- bubbles 
in front of their stalls were thrown backward 
amovgst their wares by the advancing compact 
mass, which, like a mighty wave, filled up the 
harrow streets, a bellowing, gesticulating mass 
of registered guides and their relations, calling 
upon high heaven for justice against our defiant 
ass-drivers. 

Suez is very healthy, if hot, in summer. We 
reached there during the cool season, so enjoyed 
our afternoon stroll through the quaint streets, 
with the picturesque shops and inhabitants. 
There is nothing of particular interest to see, 
excepting it be the time - stained, sun - bleached 
walls, and the habits of the people, who do not 
alter their fashions; what they are now, so were 
they when Richard fought with Saladin in the 
East—they are ever the same, and cling to the 
customs of their fathers, 

Life at sea nowadays is very much like life 
ashore. At 6 a.M., é.¢., four bells, the steward 
enters with tea, coffee, or fruit; at eight bells 
the passengers who are not early risers are woke 
up for the indispensable bath, then a sharp turn 
or two on deck before breakfast. : 

The sailors are scrubbing at the decks, but are 
generally finished by this time. However, to those 
who prefer an hour or two in the early morning 
in their pajamas (this costume being permitted 
up to eight o'clock), the hose being played along 
the deck and the salt-water coming in contact 
with the feet is extremely grateful. 

Ladies do not recognize gentlemen, and vice 
versa, before eight o’clock in the morning. This 
is the way that propriety is kept up on board 
ship: however intimate you may be during the 
day, you are perfect strangers to one another be- 
tween 6 and 8 a.m, 

After breakfast, games are started. At times 
we had auctions of shares in a limited company 
got up for the purpose of gauging the speed of 
the ship for the day. These shares were put up 
at one shilling, but rose at times to ten shillings. 

Then comes tiffin, and another stretch to be 
filled up before dinner. The Amusement Com- 
mittee may have plans to discuss, breach of prom- 
ise cases to bring on, or theatricals to arrange. 

We are now going down the Red Sea, always 
a trying portion of the journey to passengers, and 
the punkahs are put up, while the “ punkali-wal- 
lahs” stand outside and pull the strings with their 
hands, and when they are tired of that, with 
their toes. It is a light but monotonous occupa- 
tion, and I have often come upon one fast asleep, 
yet never ceasing in the regular movements of 
hands or feet. 

We are sailing past Egypt and Arabia. It is 
mist-covered and hazy on the Egyptian side, and 
golden and violet on the Arabian side, The coast- 
line is high here, Mount Gani being 8000 feet, 
sterile ranges with no greenery about them, but 
hard, seamed, and furrowed granite, with gorges 
and valleys of sand, uninviting chasms through 
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which the wanderers struggled, thirsty and wea- 
ried, toward the Promised Land. 

There is a head-wind in the Red Sea, so that 
we are not nearly so uncomfortable as we should 
have been had the wind been with us. Still, it is 
hot enough to keep us all awake for half the night 
on the deck, seeking for cool places, and render 
us too languid to exert ourselves much in the art 
of pleasing. There is also a nasty sea on, which 
gives to most of us memories of the route at Bis- 
cay Bay. 

One or two try to “hop the plank,” é.e., you 
mark off a distance for the competitors along the 
deck, and attempt to hop within the two asphalt 
lines. It is a game best suited to a day or night 
when the ship is a little unsteady, and it is aston- 
ishing how very difficult it is to accomplish. From 
personal experience, I reckon this to be the very 
best game for making the players sea-sick ; al- 
though why it should be so, I cannot explain. 

The sea is rough, with strong, hot winds blow- 
ing against us, and foam dashing over the bows, 
as we force ovr way along past Gebit Teir, vol- 
canie and desolate, the twelve outstanding, up- 
right rocks, which are called the Apostles, look- 
ing filmy in the hazy moonlight, with the tossing 
silvered sea beneath. 

Mocha emerges from the morning mist as we 
plough along, then a dreary coast-line swarming 
with half-masted wrecks, as we sight Perim, with 
its light-house, telegraph post, and remains of for- 
tifications. We are passing the sinister “ Gates 
of Tears,” and in another hour have cleared into 
the more bracing air of the Gulf of Aden. 

Aden is an English settlement and coaling sta- 
tion, built upon a rocky and sterile peninsula, 
ten miles long by three wide, closed in by hills, 
with a gap toward Seerah Island in the crater of 
an extinct volcano, and situated on the east end ; 
it is connected with the main-land by a causeway 
1350 yards wide. Steamers stop six hours to 
coal, 

It is a free port, with an outer and inner har- 
bor, and a growing trade, but water is very scarce, 
as it seldom rains here oftener than once in three 
years. Hardly a blade of grass is visible. 

A very good road leads from the town to the 
“Tanks,” one of the sights, perhaps the only one, 
of interest. These tanks are built very solidly, 
and look more like forts than anything else; they 
are many centuries old, holding sufficient water 
for three years’ consumption, and which is ear- 
ried down to the town by camels and donkeys, 
driven by the yellow, mop-headed, tall, and sav- 
age-looking Soumalis. 

After Aden we pass the bold and fertile island 
of Socotra, which lies outside tue Gulf of Aden, 
and is also held by England ( pro tem.), one of the 
most rugged as well as most picturesque points 
we have yet seen. We sail along all the after- 
noon, getting glorious effects of light and shadow, 
with the aloe and tamarind trees showing out 
from the violet shadows of cliff fissures—great 
precipitous cliffs, which get lost in clouds, and 
dip straight into the sea. 

We also get a view in passing of the Arab city 
Massatah, nestling, with its white domes and min- 
arets, amongst those stupendous cliffs ; a straight 
ray of sunlight darts down the rock face from a 
fissure high up, and illuminates the city with 
startling brightness. 

We are now passing over the Indian Ocean 
toward Ceylon, five days’ journey from Socotra, 
during which we see no land, but are compensated 
by the splendid sunsets, with cloud forms and ex- 
quisite coloring; also the perfect moonlight sky 
tilled or mottled with feather-shaped fleecy-white 
specks, and golden moons showing between the 
interspaces. Between Socotra and Ceylon we get 
ever-unfolding panoramas of cloud pictures, the 
finest skies to be seen anywhere in the whole 
world for aerial grace and pure gradations of 
coloring. 

Four days after leaving Socotra we pass Mani- 
ery, and see the light-house erected upon it in 
consequence of the wreck of the Colombo. 

We got a good view of the Southern Cross, 
with its four pointers clearly discernible in the 
Indian Ocean, always a welcome sight to old Aus- 
tralian travellers; and before we had quite got 
rid of the feeling of novelty at this, to us, long 
stretch of open sea, we dropped anchor at Colom- 
bo Harbor, after getting a most exceptional im- 
pression of the mirages of Adain’s Peak, soft gray 
against a rosy dawn sky, with the sun just rising 
—one moment the peak stands out boldly, then, 
like a silent mist, it steals away, leaving us in 
blank wonderment how we could have been de- 
ceived by the reflection of an object so far away, 

We have one day at Colombo, long enough for 
those who choose either to drive to Mount Lavina, 
through groves of palms and bananas, with the 
Oriental figures, Buddhist priests clad in yellow, 
with black umbrellas, Hindoos in white—all sects 
here to be known by their costumes and color, 
even to General Booth’s soldiers, lately imported, 
and clad in rags of Turkey red, the war-cry col- 
or, blood and fire. 

The Cingalese dress in Manchester cottons of 
every shade, and sell rubies and sapphires fresh 
from the glass-works of Birmingham. They will 
all cheat if they can, but still I think the visitors 
will lose less at the hands of a true Buddhist 
than he will at the hands of a follower of Brahma, 

Colombo has its temples and its cinnamon gar- 
dens at the village of Calpitty, with this most 
delicious drive to Lavina to recommend it; or to 
those more venturesome and with more time to 
spare, the train journey up over the mountains to 
Kandy and the Gardens of Peradenia, the most 
complete gardens in the world. Want of space 
forbids me going into this subject further, so it 
is best to leave it with only this brief mention. 

Another long run of sixteen days over the 
boundless ocean before we again sight land, with 
the daily rotftine of business, pleasure, and amuse- 
ment, crossing the line two days after leaving 
Ceylon, the ceremonies and dues to Neptune not 
now kept as they used to be in former days; then 





we sight Cape Lunwin, and finish up our sports, 
tournaments, parliamentary meetings, and plea- 
sant gatherings ; the man who throws the lead is 
fixed in his canvas bag outside, with his line in 
his hand, the last Sunday musters of the officers 
and white-robed Lascars have taken place, and 
we only wait for the final muster to say good-by 
to pleasant friends, and wind up pleasant hours 
at sea, 





A FANTASY. 
See illustration on first page. 


& hye delicious figure on our front page reminds 

us forcibly, in its simple and arch grace, of 
the painter who compelled the pompous courtiers 
of Louis XV. to turn away from their paint and 
powder, paniers and furbelows, to gaze delight- 
edly upon the unaffected beauty of ‘La Cruche 
Cassée” and ‘*Le Premier Chagrin.” We have 
indeed the artist’s word for it: his attractive 
maiden is solely the offspring of “ faney”; but 
fancy is a vagabond damsel, and on this partic- 
ular excursion must somewhere -have fallen in 
with the shade of Greuze. True, the girlish fig- 
ure in Mr. Givon’s picture is not, like one of the 
above, grieving with beautiful pearly tears over 
her dead pet bird, nor, like the other, clasping her 
hands in consternation over her shattered pitch- 
er; but she is first cousin to both, or rather the 
same maid in a sunnier mood of her budding 
life. In the privacy of her own chamber, seated 
before an invisible but clearly suggested mirror, 
head erect, hands pressing down upon her hips 
to give the youthful bust full play, shoulders 
thrown back, and gently swelling bosom well 
brought forward, she is studying her reflected 
presentment with a serious, critical air. We are 
not certain whether her grave attention is be- 
stowed upon her own youthful charms or upon 
the fit of the quaint slashed bodice, but we are 
sure that no fairer picture could have greeted 
her eyes than the slender, graceful figure framed 
in the looking-glass: the lovely head, with its 
crown of fluffy golden hair; the exquisite curve 
of cheek and chin; the liquid eye, sparkling be- 
neath a drooping lid; the slightly upturned saucy 
nose and half-pouting lips, half child’s, half wo- 
man’s, which invite a kiss ; the snow-white bosom, 
as fresh and sweet as the rose resting upon it— 
seeing all this fairness, well may the girl feel sat- 
isfied with the result of her critical examination ; 
and yet she does not, cannot see some charming 
features in her beauty which to the observer in 
profile are delightfully apparent. Such are the 
exquisite outline of the chin and throat, and above 
ail the enchanting line at the nape of the neck, 
from glossy hair to sloping shoulder, with its 
fairy ringlets of lucent gold casting a transparent 
shadow on the delicate skin. It is to be regretted 
that the hand of this bewitching creature is not 
quite as perfect as her head and bust; it is too 
massive for the arm to which it belongs, and the 
drawing is not faultless. It is an ungrateful task 
to pick out a flaw in otherwise so charming a 
picture, but Mr. Giron is too talented an artist to 
be spared the criticism. 

An interesting feature to note in connection 
with methods of composition among the artists 
of our day is their division in respect to accesso- 
ries. While one group seeks to enhance and ac- 
centuate the main subject by means of surround. 
ing objects, as, for instance, Mr. Mathey in his 
“ Etcher” (see Bazar, December 8, 1888), the oth- 
er rigidly discards all subordinate means of em- 
phasizing the main idea, trusting to the figure 
alone, in its unadorned background, to convey 
unaided the message intrusted to its interpreta- 
tion. Mr. Giron belongs to the latter group. 





LADY MACBETH, CLEOPATRA, 
AND HERMIONE. 


See illustrations on page 121. 


| bed YORK has seen just now three superb 
stage pictures. Each is noteworthy, and 
the three coming together warrant more than 
passing commemoration. Let us look at these 
pictures—Lady Macbeth, Cleopatra, and Hermi- 
one—in the order of “their newest gloss,” dis- 
claiming, in choosing that order, any suggestion of 
their respective merit. 

Mrs. Bracegirdle and Mrs. Oldfield once acted 
together in Lee’s tragedy as Alexander’s “ Rival 
Queens,” and the town was ablaze with the contest. 
Dramatic history and Charles Reade’s quaint ver- 
sion of it assign the palm to Mrs. Oldfield. Once 
Garrick and Barry played Romeo in splendid 
emulation at the two patent London theatres, and 
for once the great Roscius was said to have been 
matched by a competitor. 

But the spectacle now before us is not rivalry 
in these senses. The competitors do not play 
the same part, nor are they in the same piece. 
But they are alike in that each attempts the high- 
est flight known to the English stage, to wit, the 
personation of one of Shakespeare’s first-rate 
heroines in the national metropolis. 

Such surely are the characters now essayed by 
Mrs. Langtry, Mrs. Potter,and Miss Anderson. Per- 
haps, indeed, Lady Macbeth, Cleopatra, and Her- 
mione—the latter having regard to Miss Ander- 
son’s dual personation through the addition of the 
marvellously contrasted role of Perdita—may be 
set down as, for embodiment, the master’s hardest 
creations. 

Each of these pictures has been framed with 
unique splendor. We have seen no setting for 
either drama of like profusion and elegance. Not 
to cavil at points of detail, praise can be equally 
bestowed on the truth of the scenes and dresses. 
Shakespeare on such a scale, in, so to say, a tril- 
ogy of massive and gorgeous environment, is in- 
deed a boon to be thankful for. 

The acting, however, calls for separate and 
more guarded consideration ; and the reason for 
coolness and discernment here is the greater in- 
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asmuch as each of the performers has an unusual 
share of personal beauty, and each boasts, from 
various causes, a celebrity that may easily dazzle 
the judgment.* 

Mrs. Langtry’s Lady Macbeth takes its place 
at once as an able and very interesting persona- 
tion; but it is not hazardous to predict that it 
will take higher rank hereafter. The part is be- 
set with perils. Tradition associates it, to begin 
with, with effects that are hardly within mortal 
compass. The mistresses of the stage, from 
Siddons to Cushman, have done in it thus and so, 
we are told, and general expectation, looking for 
too much, is in each fresh case nearly sure to be 
disappointed. 

There are certain characters of Shakespeare 
of which this is almost inevitably true, whether 
linked in the past with famous names or not. 
Who ever saw a perfect Ghost in //amlet or a 
perfect Mercutio? Figures so very ideal elude 
the common grasp, and only at the touch of rare 
genius do we see them clean cut and breathing as 
the poet meant them. 

Mrs. Langtry’s performance, for all this, has 
proved a surprise, and to the mass of the public 
an agreeable one. In other words, her Lady 
Macbeth is better than most people thought it 
would be. It has more force, more positiveness 
of outline, more insight, and more well-conceived 
elaboration than was anticipated. Her strongest 
scenes are at present those wherein she stimu- 
lates Macbeth to the murder; her weakest, the 
letter scene and that of the sleep-walking; and 
she plainly shows in the former how, with time 
and practice, she can make more than she now 
does of the latter. 

The deepest impression so far wrought by Mrs. 
Langtry—an impression without parallel in the 
Lady Macbeths who have gone before and whom 
we reinember—is that of the reasonableness of her 
influence over Macbeth. That domination she 
makes entirely intelligible. Miss Cushman’s act- 
ing was grand and startling at times, but here it 
was utterly at fault. Macbeth, we felt in her 
presence, must be swayed by the witches and 
ambition alone. The third, final, and irresistible 
factor to push him to guilt and ruin 
nation of a woman strong, lovely, and « 


the fasci- 
lemonia- 
cally unscrupulous—had either to be dispensed 
with or supplied solely by imagination. Mrs. 
Langtry’s appearance in this character is mag- 
nificent. Her dresses are wonders of taste and 
beauty. All that the eye can crave for such a 
figure she realizes. Such a one might well melt 
and mould a man far less “infirm of purpose” 
than the murderous thane; and this, for the cause 
described, is mentally as well as physically satis 
factory, since it helps to gain for Macbeth what 
Shakespeare meant him to have—a large share of 
our pity as well as of our condemnation 

As a whole, Mrs. Langtry’s Lady Macbeth may 
be justly set down as a highly meritorious first 
attempt, and, remembering the swiftness of het 
past improvement, one full of promise of excel- 
Mr. Coghlan’s Macbeth should 
be handled with respect and sympathy. It is full 
of care. It avoids exaggeration. It is read with 
unflagging appreciation. It presents the change- 
less woe, the undying remorse, of Macbeth with 
Perhaps for 
that reason, at least in a measure, the rendering 


lence to come. 


proper and unusual consistency 
smacks of monotony. This result might be cor 

rected by more fire and bustle in the later scenes, 
Macbeth is not infirm of purpose where military 
work is in hand, and such a distinction might be 
established at the right time with effective con- 
trast, 

Macbeth is acted with singular evenness by 
Mrs. Langtry’s company, the smallest parts being 
smoothly and efficiently handled, and bearing 
witness to judicious and conscientious rehearsal. 
The scene between Malcolm, Macduff, and Rosse 
may be named as of exceptional finish and value. 
It is a mistake to omit Hecate and the wild 
rebuke of the witches in the third act. Shake- 
speare meant something by this, and it is always 
dangerous to meddle with him, We also think 
it an error to leave out Locke’s music, which capi 
tally fits the text, and prepares the mind for the 
weird doings it augurs and celebrates. Finally, 
while the Fifth Avenue Theatre is small at best 
fur a heroic pageant, this revival would be the 
better for a more vivid simulation of battle on 
the storming of Macbeth’s castle than is afford- 
ed. One rejects as incredible the spectacle of 
Macbeth and Macduff chasing each other all 
alone about the battlements, not only without 
stuff, but without the wielder of a single spear or 
battle-axe at hand to give the leaders of the con- 
tending hosts support. We are not unmindful 
of the risks inecu-red by putting raw subordi- 
nates in conspicuous places at critical moments, 
but this is a difficulty not to evade, but one for 


* Unluckily for #tage art the comments upon it that 
carry most weight are often the ones that should carry 
least. Everybody looks for the notices of a “ first 
night.” ‘They are “news,” and for news our commu- 
nity is insatiable. But in what circumstances are 
those comments set forth? Usually in hot haste and 
tumult, with undigested notions of the performance 
to be handled, and two disabling thonghts—to fill a 
given space and to get the “copy” down in time— 
dominant in the mind. How, in such circumstances, 
cau the criticism of even the best equipped and most 
upright of judges be trustworthy? But the mass of 
readers read the notices of first nights and of none 
others, and the average estimate of players is conse- 
quently apt to be hazy, and is sometimes absurdly 
exaggerated. The critic, forced “to gallop withal,” 
falis into rhetorical mannerisms, claps on praise or 
blame at wholesale, overloads his text with adjectives, 
is by turns febrile or frozen, oracular or hysterical, and 
in this mental press and confusion manufactures pub- 
lic opinion It is true that in some arts noble beauties 
are struck out like lightning, in the furious inspiration 
of moments, but in the “gay science”’—that of criti- 
cism, whose function it is calmly to measure and justly 
to credit the art work of others—such electric con- 
summations are commonly unsound and sometimes 
highly mischievous. In Europe a day is often suffer- 
ed to elapse before estimates of important stage work 
are published. That would hardly be tolerated here, 
and so long as the public crave “ news” more than 
facts, this evil, like others incident to a daily press, 
is likely to abide with us. 
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due training and stage management to grapple 
with and conquer. 

Before touching upon Cleopatra and Hermione, 
some historic precedents may be mentioned as 
curious in themselves, and because they illustrate 
artistic growths and processes. 

Mary Anderson is the evoluted fruit of the tree 
that earlier bore Julia Dean and Eliza Logan. 
All three were women of the West; all three sa- 
luted the world on their coming with something 
of the same uproarious challenge. Miss Dean 
was pliant and winsome; Miss Logan, strident 
and volcanic; Miss Anderson—thiis is said of her 
first New York essays—a blending of the two. 
All were of the West, Western, with all the 
breezy freedom, the conventions pitched out of 
window, the provincialisms of speech and ges- 
ture that their origin implies. But Miss Ander- 
son has reached a plane higher than that of her 
predecessors; and she has the more distinction 
in that she started substantially from an identi- 
cal plane, and that she has been_ hindered even 
more than they by indiscriminate praise. 

In a like degree Mrs. Potter is of the same ilk 
with Mrs. Anna Cora Mowatt. Each of these 
stars rose in the East. Each came to the stage 

“society” woman (the ridiculous side of this 
specialization does not yet seem to strike the 
American sense of humor as it is to be hoped 
one day it will), and for each claims to peculiar 
favor were advanced in virtue of this unusual 
quality. Nor are those claims in all ways so 
baseless as some maintain. We should not ex- 
pect a book or picture or magazine article to 
command artificial support because a “ society” 
man was the author of it. But if the author had 
travelled carefully over the country his book, 
picture, or article described or illustrated, the 
product would certainly, for that reason, beget 
closer and more interested attention. 

It is not to be denied that Mrs. Potter’s work, 
like Miss Anderson’s, suggests her predecessor's. 
It is like—it is fairer to say it has hitherto been 
like—Mrs. Mowatt’s in prettiness, in refinement, 
in amateurislness, in—we will not say a want 











asa 


of definiteness of purpose, but must certainly say 
a want of definiteness of execution. But what, 
after all, is an art worth that can be mastered in 
a moment? The effort of the parlor, the toy 
play among admiring friends that mimics the 
awful work of the real foot-lights, what is it? 
The sign-painter of to-day cannot at will be the 
Turner of to-morrow. There is truly a glorious 
example among American painters of just such a 
transition. But “to-day” and “ to-morrow” were 
divided for him by years of determined labor, 
It would be strange if 
It is in the natural and legit- 
imate order of things. <A lot of 
written twenty years ago about somebody who 
we d with a single bound the dramatic dia- 
dem.” But the ery was a dream, a fancy phrase 
coined by the current Magnus Apollo of puffery, 
whose interest it was to make the public believe 
it to be true. 

This said, we go on more cheerfully to say that 
Mrs. Potter’s Cleopatra is in some respects a re- 


markable 


All this is not strange 
it were otherwise. 


honsense was 


clutche 


and, everything considered, a com- 
It is 
from first to last fraught with stir, impulse, and 
imagination. If s and of 
“ couching,” it is more frequently suggestive of 
originality. 


mendable and auspicious piece of art 


sstive here there 









That it is at some moments lacking 
in strength, and that it is here and there faint 
and uncertain in outline, is true. Mrs. Potter is 
a novice. No novice who ever lived could grap- 


(Continued on page 121.) 
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CHAPTER IV. 

yet it was again weeks and weeks before 
JA she heard another word. In those weeks 
there were times when she hated José because he 
never once spoke of what she wished to hear. 
She could not speak herself—she could not ask 
questions; she could only wait—hungry and des- 
olate. They would not even say—these people 
—whiether he had gone to the King of America 
or not; whether he was at the other end of the 
world, or whether he was only in some otlier city. 
The truth was that José had innocently cautioned 
the others against speaking of one whom Pepita 
disliked to hear of. 

“She does not like him,” he said, sorrowfully. 
“Girls are like that sometimes. It makes her 
angry when one talks of him.” 

But slow as he was, he could not help seeing 
in time that something was wrong with Pepita. 
Sometimes she scarcely talked at all, and she did 
not flame up when Jovita grumbled ; it seemed as 
if she scarcely heard. Her eyes had grown bigger, 
too, and there was a burning lightin them. They 
always appeared to be asking something; often 
he found himself obliged to look up, and saw them 
fixed upon him, as if they meant to wrest some- 
thing from him. The careless bird-like look 
had gone, the careless bird-like laughter and 
mocking. He began gradually to fancy she was 
always thinking of something that hurt and ex- 
cited her. But then there was nothing. She had 
all she wanted. She had many trinkets as 
the other girls; she had even more, She had 
so little work to do that she had sought some 
outside her home to fill her spare moments, and 
she loved no one. There was nota man she knew 
who would not have come if she had smiled. 
What, then, could it be? And how pretty she 
was! Prettierthan ever; prettier because of the 


as 
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burning look in her eyes, and—and something | 
else he could not explain; a kind of restless | 
grace of movement, as if she was always on the | 
alert. | 

“ Are you not pleased with Madrid any longer ?” | 
he asked her once. 

“Yes,” she answered. 

“Do you want anything ?” 

of Sa 

“Tt seems to me,” he said, slowly, and with 
much caution, “that you do not amuse yourself 
as you did at first.” 

* It is not so new,” she said; “ but there is still 
pleasure enough.” And for a moment she kept 
her great eager eyes fixed upon him, and then she 
moved slowly toward him and touched him with 
a soft touch on his big clumsy shoulder and said : 
“You are a good brother! You are a good bro- 
ther!” 

“T have always loved you,” he said, with sim- 
ple pride. ‘ When we were children, you know 
I always promised that you should see better 
days.” 

She had forgotten to count the weeks and days, | 
or to take note of the changing seasons, when 
one hot day in the early summer he came in— 
José—with an innocent joy in his face. 

He looked questioningly at Pepita two or three 
times and then coughed. 

“You will not mind now,” he said. 
long ago, and it is all over. 
back. He did not go to America; he is in Madrid 
to-day. He came to me in the street; he did not 
avoid me; he was rejoiced to see me. It appears 
that it is all well with him. Afterward Manuelo 
told me. It appears there is a very pretty girl he 
met in Lisbon—she is here now. It is said he 
will marry her.” 

Pepita clinched her hands and stared at him | 
with eyes that burned as never before. 

“Tt is not true!” she said through her teeth. 
“Tt is not true!” | 

José fell back two steps. 

“Not true?” he 
They Savy so,”’ 

**A man who slays bulls as he does,” 


“Tt is so 
Sebastiano has come 





stammered, “Why not? 


she said, 
“does not forget a woman in a day.’ 
José was lost in amazement. 

“ T thought you believed nothing but ill of him, 
he said. ‘* What has happened ? 
—angry,” 

“It is not true about the girl from Lisbon,” she 
said. “It is a lie they amuse themselves with 

Never had innocent José been so thunder-struck. 
This was beyond his understanding. He 
afraid to speak, and kept looking sidewise at her 
as he ate his soup; but she said no more. 

“What has happened?” he said to himself 
over and over again. ‘“ Will she not allow him 
to marry another, though she does not want him 
herself ?” } 

Later he went out again. 


You are angry 


was 


It must be confessed 
that he went in the hope of seeing Sebastiano, or 
at least hearing of him. There was no difficulty 
in hearing of him. In the wine-shops and at the 
street corners he was being talked of in every 
group. Of what else could people speak who 
knew he had returned? How there 
sport—how there would be pleasure. Life began 
to wear a more vivacious aspect. And what had 
he not done since he had left Madrid? Such sue- 
cess—such adulation! The impression among his 
adorers was that the whole world had been at his 
feet. Here and there one could hear snatches of 
song of which his name was the refrain. It was 
only because he so loved his own people that he 
had refused the magnificent offers made by the 
King of America. He had refused them; he had 
chosen to remain in Spain. He had come to Mad- 
rid. Soon he would appear before them again. 
He had even gained in strength and dexterity ; 
and as to his good looks—aii! what a dashing, 
handsome fellow! 

José had the good luck to see him again, even 
tospeak tohim. What fortune—what happiness ! 
The honest fellow felt himself overjoyed. They 
were to be friends again. 

It was quite late when he found himself walk- | 
ing homeward over the white road again. He 
had drunk wine enough to make him feel quite | 
gay; and as he went he sang now and then a | 
verse of a song about the joys of the bull-fight. 

When he was about half-way home he thought 
he heard behind him the sound of rapid feet—light 
feet running. He stopped and looked back. What 
was it he saw, or thought he saw? Was it a small 
dark shape which flitted instantly into the shadow 
of the trees? It looked like a woman who did 
not wish to be seen. Well, he would not look, 
then. What was the use of giving her trouble ? 
He tramped on, perhaps a little more slowly. It 
was late for a woman to be out on the lonely road 
alone. It must be past midnight. Then the 
thought came to him that perhaps she wished to 
pass him. In that case he-might look the other 
way, on the opposite side of the road. In fact, he | 
crossed to the other side to leave the way clear, 
and went on good-naturedly, singing his song loud- | 
ly and all out of tune. Yes, he had been right. | 
Soon the footsteps drew nearer; the shadow with- 
in the shadow slipped past—ran swiftly. But by 
that time they were nearing his home, and there 
was a stretch of road unshaded by anything. The 
shadow hesitated, darted across the white space, 
and José, seeing it in the full light, uttered a ery, 
and started in pursuit. In but a few moments 
he had reached it and held it by the arm, feeling 
all the slender body breathless and panting. 

“Pepita!’ he cried. “It is you?” 

She let the mantilla drop from her face and | 
stood and looked at him. 

“ Yes,” she answered, “it is Pepita; and you 
need not ask—I will not tell you. I have been 
to—to look at something—and I will tell you no- 
thing.” | 

He put his hand up and rubbed his forehead | 
violently. Then he let it drop. 
} 


would be 








“T shall not ask,” he said. ‘“ You would do no 
wrong. You are a good girl; but—” 


You think I have gone mad,” she said, with a 
sudden change of voice and a piteous little shiver. 
“Who knows ? 
evil eve upon me 
I shall do none.” 
ba No,” 


do no harm. 


Perhaps some one has cast the 
But I have done no harm, and 


ily. 
Let us go in, then 
And without another 


he said, rather stupi 


“You would 


word thev went into the 


house, P« pita to her bed to lie 


LWAKE gaze at 
the darkness, José to sit with his head in his 
hands and thinking a thousand wild thoughts 


until he 


He could not know that where he 


fell asleep 

had been also; that 
had been sung she had 
the people had t ilked 
tened; that 
bright light she had stood in 
watched She had not 





ot Sebastiano she 


when Sebastiano had stood in the 








the hit of danger or of 
being discovered. She had only thought of one 
thing and listened for one thing-—and onee she 
had heard this thing discussed by some chattering 
young cliulos 
“SI rl,” they said Not 
as pretty as that otl t ha e « igh 
She was a litt ev it othe But it is a 
mistake for a man like him to marry How can 


a man feel free 


a woman hung 


to risk | 
ibout h 


Pepita had leaned against the wall, pu 





tting her 
hand to her throat 
“ He will not,” spered, growing hot all 
over ‘No, he has not forgott« I have ven 
the little heart and the flowers and candles And 
he could not forget while I He wi yme 
back 4 
She struggled with the passionate persistence 
of achild. Since she would not give him up, he 
was hers 
But she did not know what to do. There was 
nothing but to wait in this fever of strange misery 
and unrest which grew more eruel every day; and 
at the bull-fight if he would only look —perhaps— 
yes, if he saw her face he would understand and 
come 
In the davs before the great entertainment took 
place she was like some little savage creature at 
bay She could searcely bear to hear the voices 
( f those who spoke to her, Once she went into 
the chureh and threw herself upon her knees as 
l, but when she looked up her eyes were 


» does not come,” she cried to the waxen 


n, ‘I will pray to you no more—no more.” 








» knew that it w lasphemy, but she did 
not care; and before she went home she bought 
a sharp little knife and hid it in her breast 

* This,” she whisper ‘ this—if it is true about 
the girl from Lisbon; but it is not true.” 


For many years afte 


bull-fight 


ward the day of the great 
No one who saw it 


Affairs used to date 


was remembere d 
forgot it as long as he lived. 


minds of many. 


from it in the i 
A year had passed since that first brilliant day 


gone forth in her first festa 
ll 


when Pepita had 


dress. She remembered it all as she dressed he 





self on this other morning. " 


to have 


> Samed ay seeme 
the same sunshineand deep 
There were the sameelowers nodding 
their heads; Jovita was gev “ling = “i++? 
haste, just as she had done tie jook- 
ing-glass there was the Sar® iff. ave ir the 
bright attire—the soft black hair, the red rove, 
the red mouth a sudden triamph 
made her radiant 

“T have not grown u 


come agai ; 


blue sky. 


in her 


As she looked, 


said. 


ely,” she 





she had not grown ugly. She was too young 
and strong for that, and excitement had flushed 
her into new brilliance 

When she found herself seated among the flut- 
tering fans of rainbow colors that moment’s glow 
of exultation left her rangely enough she could 
not help thinking of the empty ch 
waxen figure before she had 
then of the nights when she had stood 
by the w all, and then of the sharp little 


St 
ch and the 
knelt, and 


watching 


which 





her breast. And then came the clamor of the 
music and the grand entry of the moving eam 
of color and glitter dazzling her eyes No; just 
at first she had not the power to look. -Could it be 


who felt dizzy and could not see? 
in the splendid 
panorama of the triumphal march? And what 
clamor, what excitement there was on every side! 
“What bulls! What men!” 
about her. 

Only she seemed in the midst of all the loud- 
voiced eagerness and delight to sit alone, a cold 
little figure vaguely tormented by the gayety and 
the voices and the color of fluttering fans and 
ribbons and costumes. The deep rose had fled 
from her face; she sat with her hands wrung on 
her knee and waited for one moment to come. 


he 
she- 


Pepita 
who could 


distinguish nothing 


they were saying 


The great bull ran bellowing round the arena; 
little beribboned darts and 
stuck in his shaggy shoulders; cloaks 
were flaunted in his face; taunting cries mocked 
him. He charged hither and thither in blind fury, 
scattering men and horses, who only returned 
again to the attack. 

“Tt takes too long,” 
takes too long.” 

And then the voices began to call for Sebastiano 


“Sebastiano! Sebastiano ! 


him 
brilliant 


were flung at 


“Ts 


communed Pepita. 


on every side—even 
the grand ladies and their cavaliers clapping their 
hands and calling also. The beauties in the hi 
places were always ready to see him come, and to 
give him a welcome when he risked his life to 
amuse them. 

He stepped forth in his rich dress and with his 
gallant bearing, a more beautiful and gay figure 
than ever, it seemed the excited people thought. 
He had grown finer, without doubt, they said. 
His face was a little pale, but that only made 
more beautiful his long dark eyes, under their 
dense, straight, black lashes. It was the women 
who said this, and who saw the richness of his 
dress, the colors of his devisa, the close curl of 
his crisp hair, the grace of his movement. The 








ven saw his superb limbs, his firm step, his 
juick glance, his bright sword, 
“Come, little slayer of bulls,” they shouted, 


‘and show us what you would have taught the 


people of America.” 

And it appeared the y were not to be disappoint- 
ed in their expectation of sport. They saw that 
when he stood before the bull and made a little 


mocking bow 
furio it drew near—a bel- 
lowing black mass, snorting and throwing up the 


It rushed 


of salute, he looked into its small 
is eyes with a smile, as 


ist It was as ready to begin as he. 


upon him, and he was gone. He played with it, 
led it on, defied it, eluded it. The flashing sword 
seemed to become a score of glittering blades ; 


the people shouted—rose in their seats—leaned 
forward—laughed—mocked the bull—cried out 
praises of sword and man and beast—of each leay 
—each tour h of the steel’s point. 

“He plays with it as if it were a little lamb,” 
they cried. “Sebastiano! Sebastiano!” 

Of what use to tell what must be seen in all its 
danger to be understood? The joy and exultation 
rose to fierce fever-heat, the cries swelled higher, 
faces flushed and eyes sparkled and flamed, while 
the brilliant figure darted, leaped, attacked, played 
with death as it had done scores of times before. 

Only Pepita sat without color or applause— 
only Pepita’s fan was motionless amidst all the 
fluttering—though her breast moved up and down, 
and the throbbing in her side was like the beating 
ofahammer. She was speaking to herself, though 
her lips were closed; she was speaking to Sebas- 
tiano, 

“ He will look soon,” she was saying. “ He will 
look as he did that first day. My eyes will make 
him look. They will force him to it. Listen! it 
is Pepita whose eyes are on you. You must feel 
them. You have not forgotten. No. And it is 
Pepita—Pepita !” 

All the strength of her body and soul she threw 
into her gaze—all the fire of her young wildly 
beating heart and throbbing pulses. 

* You must hear,” she said, * Pepita! Pepita !” 

And unconsciously she leaned forward so that 
her white face and great eyes, and the little black 
head with the rose burning in its hair, stood out 
among the faces of those about her 

And he looked up and saw her, and their eyes 
met; and without knowing she started to her 
feet 

No one knew, no one but herself saw, how it 
happened: even she did not understand until all 
was past. Their eyes met, as they had done on 
a year before. No, not as they had done 
then, but with a strange new look 


the day 
Sebastiano 


“IN 
started: the arena swam before him; there was 


BUT 
a second—a fatal second in which he saw only 
the small face without color and the red rose which 
was the color of blood. Then there was a roar near him—a roar 
among the people—a wild shriek from the women. The bull was 
upon him; he made a misstep, and was caught amid the shrieks 
and bellows, and flung inert far out upon the hoof-trodden dust 
with the blood pouring from his side. 

“ But,” they said, in the wine-shops at night, “when they took 
him up, though they thought him gasping in death, he had not 
lost himself; and as they carried him out they came upon a girl 
—the one who is called ‘the pretty sister of José’—her brother 
was takigg her away. She looked like one dead three days; and 
Sebastiano—thet@isa man for you!—tore the devisa from his shoul- 
dey an@ * ait" her feet; and she snatched it up—all wet 
with’his 2» @Wrust it in her breast, and dropped like a 
stone, - It is. asatithat He loved her, and she had a devil of a temper 
and’treated him badly. He is a good fellow—her brother José— 


“*SHE IS A PRETTY GIRL,’ THEY SAID. 
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FEW MOMENTS HE HAD REACHED IT AND HELD IT BY THE ARM, 
BREATHLESS AND PANTING.” 


ALL THE SLENDER BODY 


and wept like a child for Sebastiano, and has begged to be allowed | 
to nurse him, and Sebastiano will have it so.” 
like a dog. I want neither sleep nor food, if it comes to that; 
and once when one of my comrades fell from a scaffold I was the 
only one who could nurse him without killing him with the pain. | 
He will tell you that I nursed him well, and was never tired.” 

“Let him stay,” said Sebastiano. | 

In his struggle with death, which lasted so long, it was always the | 
large form and simple, anxious face of José he saw when he knew 
what passed around him, and even when the fever brought him 
delirious visions he was often vaguely conscious of his presence. 
For himself, he did not know whether he was to live or die; but 
one night he found out. 

It was a beautiful night which came after a long day in which 


| 
I am strong as an ox,” José had said, weeping, “I can watch | 
| 


MP tila 
iT Lin 
Rr PR Teg: 


i/ rin, |! 





| give me my way. 


those about his bed had looked at him with pity- 
ing eyes, and at last a priest had come and ab- 
solved him of his sins, and left him with a sol- 
emn, kindly blessing, with a soul clear of stain 
and ready for paradise. 

He had fallen asleep afterward, and had dream- 
ed not of heaven but of earth, of a red rose in soft 
black hair, and of a passionate little face whose 
large eyes glowed upon him. 

And suddenly he was wide-awake, and found 
his dream a living truth. 

José was no longer inthe room. The moonlight 
made everything clear, and upon the floor beside 
him knelt Pepita, her eyes fixed upon his. 

“Dios ! Dios!’ he murmured. 

“Hush!” she said. “ Donot speak. It is Pepita. 
Look at me. They said that perhaps to-night you 
would die. I haved prayed until I can pray no 
more, and when I came to José the tears were 
falling from his eyes, and he said perhaps you 
would not see the day. Then I showed him the 
little knife hidden in my breast, and told him if 
he did not let me come to you alone I would not 
live. I said I could force you to remain on earth, 
I love you—I love you. It has all happened, that 
which you said would happen; and when the de- 
visa fell at my feet I hid itin my breast with the 
other which was there before. And because I 
love you so, you cannot die. I will do anything 
you say I must do. I am Pepita, and I give my- 
self to you. I would give my blood and my life 
and my soul for you. Every night I have waited 
by the wall in the hope that you would come. I 
have watched you when you did not see me. If 
you had not come, I should have killed myself; if 
you die, I will drive the knife to its hilt in my 
heart. I can love more than those women who 
love so easily and so often. I knew nothing about 
it when I was so proud and mocked you. I know 
now. Mother of God! it is like a thousand deaths 
when one cannot see the face one wants. What 
hunger night and day !—one is driven mad by it !” 

She bent more closely over him, crushing his 
unwounded hand against her heart—searching his 
soul with her look. 

“They said there was a girl in Lisbon whom 
you loved,” she said. ‘1 knew it was a lie.” 

“Yes,” he whispered, “it was a lie. Kiss me 
on the mouth.” 

His arm curved itself around her neck, and the 
red lips which had mocked melted upon his own, 

“Did you suffer?” he murmured, 

She began to sob like a child, as she had sobbed 
at the feet of the Virgin. 

“T told you that you would suffer! It was the 
same thing with me. Saints of Heaven! human 
beings cannot bear that long. I shall not die, and 
I will make you forget the pain. Stay with me, 
and let me see your eyes and touch your lips every 

hour, that I may know you are Pepita, and that you have given 


a ee 


Ao 


| yourself to me.” 


“T will stay through all the day and night,” she answered. 
‘They cannot make me go away if I do not wish it. 


: They always 
I have always had it—the Virgin herself has 
given it to me.” 


It seemed this was true. Ina few months from then the people 
who strolled in the public garden on Sunday looked at a beautiful 
young couple who walked together. 

“There are two who are mad with love for each other,” it was 
said. “Sebastiano and his wife. She is the one he threw his 
devisa to when he thought himself a dead man. They used to call 
her ‘the pretty sister of José,’” 


THE END. 


‘DIOS! DIOS! HE MURMURED.” 
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LADY MACBETH, CLEOPATRA, 
AND HERMIONE. 
(Continued from page 119.) 

ple for the first time with a part like Cleopatra 
and get results free of defect. Fanny Kemble, 
the most successful novice, from her first trial, in 
stage history, could not have done it. Her Juliet, 
her opening attempt, was studded with faults, al- 
though these, by common consent, were obscured 
by her beauties. But Juliet is plain sailing com- 
pared with Cleopatra, Juliet has one tremendous 
passion, which must be felt and displayed with 
tremendous energy. This is easily understood. 
There is no disguise, nothing circuitous about it. 
Cleopatra has also one tremendous passion. But 
she now shows, now hides it, and, typical coquette 
of the world, she is also the daughter of a brilliant 
and capable sire, a proud and ambitious sover 
eign, a ruler of soldiers no less than lovers, and 
in her way an arch-diplomatist as well. 

Coleridge says that of all Shakespeare’s his- 
torical plays Antony and Cleopatra is by far the 
most wonderful, that there is not one in which 
he has followed history so minutely, and that yet 
there are few in which he so much impresses the 
notion of angelic this 
acute and searching student eulogizes with su- 
preme eloquence the profound art displayed in 
the character of Cleopatra. 

Satisfactorily to depict that character must be 
reckoned a hard task, then, even to an experi- 
enced actress. For a beginner to do as much is 
plainly much more. A task is rightly to be judged 
not solely with relation to its own positive qual- 
ities, but with meet reference to the obstacles its 
discharge has surmounted. 

Fanny Kemble had seen many Juliets, and had 
the signal advantage of being taught by Charles 
Kemble, her accomplished father. Now—we are 
not here proposing comparison in any other re- 
gard—Mrs. Potter has probably never seen Cle- 
opatra acted at all. Her is there- 
fore the more creditable, and it certainly justifies 
our compliment on its originality. She makes 
the Egyptian Queen a burning, living figure. She 
suggests her Oriental beauty, supple- 
ness, her vindictive cruelty, caprice 
and, as is fitting, more than all, her N 
fierce and voluptuous passion. She 
briefly, in, not the 
ality, of that desperate love 
that “all other 
pains.” 


strength ; and elsewhere 


achievement 


her cat-like 
her fantastic 3 
agara of 
forces us, 
but the re- 
whereof we are told 
pleasures are not worth its 


to believe mimicry, 


We hold, it will hence be seen, that those who 
decry Mrs. Potter’s Cleopatra have erred. It may 
be that many stock actresses would give a more 
even, a more uniformly finished, and a more phys 


ically forcible picture of the 
than this. But there are touches in Mrs. Potter's 
work that are exceedingly fine. Her form and 
face bespeak Cleopatra’s Greek blood, and her 
voice does no shame to the ribed by 
Plutarch, There are bits of color and of subtlety, 
there are flights of fancy and of 


“serpent of the Nile” 


melody dese 


imag 


this, whether “ or novice or no 


society woman ‘ 
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rination, in 
outweigh a world of commonplace and of convention ; 


he 





r work that 
and for all 


ie lady deserves 
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MRS 


POTTER 


full appreci ition. 


not fortunate 
and pains 
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MRS. LANGTRY AS LADY MACBETH.—From a Puotoguaru uy Fang. 
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AS CLEOPATRA. 


Her 
in her chief support. Mr. 
but he 
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From a Puo 


desert is not less because Mr 
Kyrle 
is overweighted in Antony. 





TOGBAVH BY SARONY 


s. Potter is 
Bellew is strenuous 
His voice 


| 


hardly find offence 
strained gallantry, 
they do not outshine the 


and person are unsuited to the famous 
His opening scenes are gracef 
enough, but when he 
whirlwind of passion he 
Antony part here,” and t 
are forced to own that 
a dress-coat than a toga 


triumyv 






underta 





Miss Anderson’s Hermione, as Lear says 
Cordelia, “though last, not least,” is an 8 
and moving, if not an altogether ideal, persona 
tion, while her Perdita is just the latter t oe 
out. We have seen more made of the former 





figure, in depth of interpretati 
the infinitude of pathos, and in the sublimity of 
despair, by Mrs. Warner, not 


Charles Kean. A finer Hermione, except in the 





in whit 




















statue scene, h we doubt if Miss Ander 
son has ever been approached or will ever 
surpassed, is conceiy able But a finer doul per 
formance-—an actress hall aet | pa 
as well as the young ic does 31 

In Hermione her eloct her pos the 
cation to A} lo is ¢ ally ne 

appeals for pity and justice, and | ow of 
mestic feeling, are admirable, but el 

Spl y It is in the delicious Greuze ke ay wl 


tion of Perdita that she touches nearest to ge 
and awakens an unmingled enthusiasm. Of | 
rank o1 position here there can be 
We should as soon doubt th of Me 
lighted on a heaven > A more lovit 
delivery of the floral passages, particularly t 


ho question 


reury, “new 





KISSID 


exquisite one beginnin ‘Daffodils that come 
before the swallow dares,” ete., might please us 
better. But*where the gem is so fine it we 
ungrateful to dwell upon what only to an ultra 
fastidious taste may seem a flaw 

Miss Anderson’s career is an ornament to art, 
and so to the nation It is along st i n he 


first New York work to her last Natural gifts 


are much, but notall. Few young women as rich 
ly endowed as this one would have gone through 
the patient labor to transform what she was to 


what she is, Her example, therefore, is of price 
less worth; and, unlike evanescent triumphs, 
whether on or off the stage, that example will 
work for good indefinitely in the future 

To sum up, such a concurrel eV ition of 
Shakespeare as has been made it ese three re 


vivals is in itself an event for general congrat 

lation. No one like him of Avon stirs the blood 
or quickens thought. And these three plays are 
very Shakespeare. They are not disputed, like 





Titus 
compl 
harmony to their illusion ; and no man or woman 
them without without a fresh 
lifting up and expansion ol the soul 

There are it is true, 


sons to Oppose gor 


Andronicus or the 


of Errors. The 
teness of these revivals lends fulness and 


can set exaltation, 


always, some worthy per- 
ind elaboration in 
splendor, they say, 


soul. The 


gorgeousness 


trappings, 
the body before the 


stage such a puts 


ob} ction is not 


without force. In, however, the exceptional cases 
we have described the impartial spectator will 
He will rather admit with us, and with no ove 


that in these cases, sumptuous as are the caskets 


jewels they contait Henry Sepiey. 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Mrs. Winstow'’s Soornine Syrup for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea 25 cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 





Prematore Loss or tur Hatn, which is so common 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Burnere’s Coooaine.—[Adv. } 





Coxuneut's Benzoun Cosmetic Soap. 
the toilet Perfect for the bath. 
chapped hands. 2 cents. Box 214 


Exquisite for 
Sure cure for 
, N. Y.—[Adv.] 





Tur superiority of Burnetr’s Fravorine Extraors 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength.-{Ad.] 


HOUBIGAN 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 





FIRST-CLASS PERFUMER. 


19, Faub. St. Honore, Paris. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent acup, It is delicious, 
nourishing, stre ngthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adz apte d fi rir 

valids as weii as for persons in bealth, 







Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass, 





So disguised that the most 
delicate stomach can take it. 


Remarkable as a 

“ye, FLESH PRODUCER. 

Persons gain rapidly 
while taking it. 


ri SCOTT'S EMULSION 


Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the FINEST 
and BEST preparation of its class for the re relief of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFUTA, INE 
DERBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 


Aut Dauaersts. Scott & Bowne, New York. 




















POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans 

Royat Bakine Powper Co., 106 Wall St., 


i N. Y. 





=) CHEST PAINS g 


CoucHsCoLps 


ains, Coughs and Colds, Weak 

gs, Backache, Kidney Pains, Rheumatism, and 
all Muse ular Pains, relieved in one = by 
the 1e 
ist Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster ini 
only instantaneous pain-killing strengthening plas- 
ter. 25 cents; 5 for $1. At druggists, or of Porrer 
Deve anp Curmioat Co., Boston. 


_KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


Fifty Years Before the Public. 
UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, aid Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & Co. 
BALTIMORE: NEW YORK: 
24 E. Baltimore St. 112 Fifth Avenue. 
WASHINGTON: 817 Market Space. 


TO THE LADIES. 


Mile. GOLDSCHMIDT’S CREME D’ELEGANCE. 

A preparation long and successfully used by French 

and English ladies to develop the bust, 

a permanently healthy, firm, and full bosom. 
cess guaranteed. Correspondence confidential 
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Sue- 


| M. F. CLARKE, Sole Agent for the U.S. 
Wholesale Depot, 266 Greenwich Street, New York. 
Seale d Circulars Free. 


Fert ng from a severe cold in 
head and pain in te mples. 
Afte r only six applications 
of Ely’s Cream Balm I was 
relieved. Hvery trace of my 
cold was removed.—Hen ry C. 
Clark, 1st Division N. Y. 
‘Y Appraiser’s Office. 
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THE ALFRED 
DOLCE 


Felt Shoes 
and 
Slippers. 





Sue. “ 


so warm and ¢ 
others. I was 

e not 1 vd th 
NOTE.— This 


Noiseless, 
Warm, Durable. 
DANIEL GREEN & cO., 
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SHE HAD A GOOD HUSBAND. 


How thoughtful it was 
Christmas a pair of the Alfred Dolge Fe It Slippe rs 
‘om fe rtable that I really do not like to wear any 
‘ontinual ly taking e« 
test cc 


uable suggestion to other g 


\ for United States,and Toronto for Canada. 


and Comfort. 





Prevents Rheumatism and 
Cold Feet. 





of dear Charles to give me last 
They are 


Id with my 
| 


eather sli lippers 
d sine | 


e wearing the 
web acer SE | 


Send for Illustrated Price-list. 


Mention Harper’s Bazar. 


128 East 13th Street, in 


ROOZEN’S BU LBS 


FOR SPRINC PLANTINC. 
BEGONIAS, IRISES, 
The most complete Catalogue is published by 

ANT. ROOZEN & SON, OVERVEEN (NEAR HAARLEM), 
WHO HAVE OVER 80 ACRES OF THESE BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS UNDER CULTIVATION. 


LILIES, AMARYLLIS, ETC. 


HOLLAND, 


All orders, large and small, filled with care,and delivered at expreas office in New York C iy 
Please order early, as ordersare filled in: Hollanc 
Send 2cent stamp for Illustrated Catalogue to the sole agent for U.S. and Canada, 


J. TER KUILE, 31 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


P.O. BOX 2494, 








Perfect Ease 











| for sale at this establishment only. 
| $1.00 upward. 
producing | 
| straight, all 
Order 

from Druggist or mailed direct, securely sealed, for $2. | 


For three jails 1 was suf. | 


age SEES 
FRANCO ‘AMERICAN 


FOOD COMPANY'S 
CK mack FRENCH STYLE 
UNDER DIRECT SUPERVISION or 
TOTALLY DIFFERENT FROM POTTED MEATS 
SOLD BY THE BEST GROCERS 


erite TRUFFLED 
A.BIARDOT or PARIS 
__OFFICE 101 WARREN STREET NEWYORK. 





SPFROLALLY PREPARED FOR 


INVALIDS. 


Nothing Purer and Better can be procured. 
Highly recommended by Physicians. 
BEEF TEA, CHICKEN BROTH, CHICKEN SOUP, 
TAPIOCA, MUTTON BROTH, JULIENNE, 
GREEN TURTLE, MOCK TURTLE, 
OX-TAIL, CLAM BROTH, 
all in Glass Jars. 

Sold by Leading Grocers, also Druggists. 





‘A'N “OAY 479 IVONT 
490138 IPI 189M 79 | 


The Skeleton Waves and Bangs (Pat- 
ented Nov. 15, 1887). 

My Feather-Weight Skeleton Bang, *4 ounce Weight, 
now ready; mide entirely of human HAIR; no 
springs, no ribbons; the greatest comfort of the age; 
elegant, natural, and durable; requires no dressing 
Othet Bangs from 
Intringers will be duly prosecuted. 
The most beantiful SWITCHES, naturally wavy or 
ong convent hair, from $5.00 upward ; 
not our own make, from $1.50 upward. 

Gray and White Hair a Specialty, 
the finest and largest assortment in the country, at 
prices below those of any other house. 

Mair Cutting, Curling, Bleaching, 
Seampookig 3 und Dyeing by the best artists 
in the world, jhe premises, 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, or C. B., 
for , made from pure cocoanut milk and other 
harmless ingredients; positively not injurious ; made 
in three shades; $1.00 per bottle. 

TURKISH ROSE 
for the face and lips—a positively indelible and harm- 
less rouge, fine as the blush of the rose, $1.00 and 
$1.50 per bottle. 

The celebrated and original Veloutine Powe 
ders, in three shades—the highest medals have been 
awarded for same—5S0c, and $1.00 per box. 

The only genuine Auburnine will change the 





LEAVES 


| hair without injury to that beautiful Titian Red now 





so much admired, $2.00 per bottle. 
logues free. 


L. Shaw, 54 West 14th St., New York City. 
HER MAJESTY'S FAVORITE 
COMPLEXION POWDER. 


Used by Her Majesty the Queen, Her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales, the ladies of the 
Court Circle, and the Nobility. Unrivalled for delicacy 
and quality. Price, 50 cents per box. A box ofit will be 


SENT FREE 
To every lady who sends her subscription for one'year 
to Medical Classics, a high-class, entertaining, and 
instructive family medical and literary periodical. A 
sample copy will be forwarded on receipt of ten cents, 
and this amount will be credited if you become a year- 
ly subscriber at 50 cents. Address, 


MEDICAL CLASSICS. 38 Murray Bt, N. Y. 


Illustrated cata- 


hat Yueeca is an extract fr 
the far- tamed Tnece plant, and the only extract that 


contains the cleansing and curative rties of the 
root. Printed matter descriptive o! wonderful 
effects of Yucea on Shoes ae have used it, sent free 
on ppplicetton to hom 

YUOOA has aa Just been 1 introduced to the trade, and 
you can pres y buy it at the nearest ist. If 
not, send us 
and we 
send youatrial 
bottle. Alway: 
address Yu 
ca Oo, 








SU PE RFLU OUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
eific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying disfige 
urements from face and 
body, withont injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonons stuffs can 
accomplish. Address Mme. Jun tan, 48 E, 20th St., N.Y. 


LADIES MAKE MONEY 


by selling a medicinal preparation used mostly by ladies 
aps children? Samples and particulars free. Address 
T. B. LABORATORY, P. O. Box #1, NEW YORK. 





Redfern 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 








MLL WINTER MODELS 


to be sold - half price. 


SPRING SEASON, O04. 


The New Models of Gowns, 
Coats, and Hats willbe ready 
for exhibition about Feb. 20. 

A New Stock of all the lat- 
est a will a beshown. 


210 Fi fth “Ave., N.Y. 





orlingley 


Ai kk O: 


ee Importation of 


REAL INDIA, CHINA, 


AND ? 


JAPAN SILKS. 


1 4 ' o.¢0 
Genuine and Standard Qualities, 

Exceptional Stock of Elegant Silks in confined 
and exclusive Patterns, 

French Sateens and the Highest Novelties in 


Scotch Zephyrs. 
26% 28 Cheoluwl Sk 
Phil adelphia 








LieBiC COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Soups, 
As Beef Tea, “an invaluable 
Annual sale 8,000,000 jars, 


Made Dishes,and Sauces. 
tonic.” 





Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus 
von Liebig’s signature in blue across label. 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L't’d, London, 


S'COCOANUT 


HEALTHFUL, NUTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 


For PUPP INGS. PIES anoCAKES. 





best Housekee . In pound and 
half- gun p . Ark ag a See for it, 
ice free o 


CROFT Xs ALLEN, PHILADELPHIA. 





PAR 
HAIR BALSAM 


Cleanses and beautifies the hair, 


Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
ents Dandruff ff and hair faliing} 

50c. an 1.00 at Druggists. 














FEBRUA RY 16, 1889. 





HARPER’ 


S BAZAR. 





yer 


€ Pope 820m, 
NEW YORK * 


Now offer exceptional Bargains in 


BLACK & COLORED 


SILKS, 


Evening Silks, Silk Drapery Nets, 
Plouncings, Laces, &c. 


—<—»~o— 


Also, the very latest things 


IN 


Silk Housewaists, 
Blouses, 


Silk Wrapper Cowns, 
&c., &c. 


ARTISTIC DRESSMAKING 


At Exceptionally Low Prices. 


Sixth Avenue & 20th Street. 


EVERY LADY _ 


A SILE DRESS. 


This is your op- 
>, portunity.A new 
departure. 
| SILKS direct 
from the manu- 
facturers to you. 
Our reduced 
prices bring the 
, best goods within 
reach of all. 
Ww «6 Weare the only 
i} manufacturers in 
the U.S. selling 
4 direct to con- 
4 sumers. 
take no risk. 
warrant 
{ piece of goods as 
= represented, or 
money refunded. 
i See our referen- 
ices. We are the 
oldest Silk Man- 
ufacturers in the 
1.S. Established 



























We 


You | 


every | 


Light Summer Dresses 


It is not too early to buy 
Dresses for the Seaside, the 
Mountains,the Summer Re- 
sorts, Fine Mohairs, printed 
and plain; India Silks, Fine 
Wool Serges, Printed Cash- 
meres, and Printed Failles ; 
Zephyrs, Sateens, and Ging- 
hams are the Seasonable, 
Fashionable Fabrics, 
| Send for Samples, while 

the lines are vet unbroken. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and Ith St., 
New York. 





DRAGON 
FAST 





IN 


LAWNS, Pal ul Checked, 
— WOMEN'S DRESS WEAR. 


Will not crock or fade. 
Improves in brilliancy by 
Washing. 


Warranted 


ABSOLUTELY FAST. 


TRADE-MARK. 





= in 1838, with over | 











4 50 years’ 
rience. 
We guarantee the 


CHAFFEE 


DRESS SILKS, | 


for richness a 
color, superior 
finish and wear- 
ing qualities, to 
be unexcelled 
=e by any make 
aa = of Black Silks 
in the world. We offer these Dress Silks in 
Gros Grains, Satins, Surahs, Faille Francaise and 
Aida Cloths, in Blacks only. We send to all parts 
of the U.S. It will cost you only a postal card 
to see for yourselves. Send a postal and we will 
forward you SAMPLES FREE with prices. 


0. S. CHAFFEE & SON, 


Mansfield Center, Conn. 
Refer, by permission, to First Nz ational Bank, Wind- 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Wiliimantic 
Savings Institute, of Willimantic, Conn. 


expe- 








Look all around among 
the Retailers, 


then write to C.C. SHAYNE, 
manufacturer, 103 Prince St., 
for for a genuine 
London - dressed ALASKA 
SEAL-SKIN GARMENT, 
which 10 per 
than the same quality can be 
purchased elsewhere. Small 
Furs Plush Garments 


marked way down, 
FOR 


We “We oie an cuy War. an easy way to make hundreds of 
dollars between now and July Ist, 1889. We pay 
Good Wages, as a free present 
besides offering to the pe ped 
who shall do the best work for us; $400 
the second, and so on down. These Ha 
are EXTRA compensation to the best workers. 


A good chance to pay off that mortgage, secure 
a home, or start housekeeping. 


CURTIS PUBLISHINC CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


his price 


is less 


cent. 


and 
Fashion 





| None Genuine without the above Trade-Mark 





EVERY READER SHOULD READ 


the al f r’s survey of books, et of the month, 


’ n that capital 
Magazine, the erenawe News, whic give, through 
1889, as frontispieces, fine portraits of ‘Mrs Stowe, 


Mrs. Burnett, and other authors, from original paint- 

ings by Dora Wheeler; accompanying sketches 

| of How Authors Work; a charming novel, in the 

Yankee dialect of the Berkshire Hills, “A Gen- 

tleman of Fairden,” by Ella Loomis Pratt: the 

best pictures from the new books; and 
other bright features. It is, in fact, 

lp Vv ) TAA) \r 

A LITERARY EDUCATION 

Send ¢1 for the year, or stamp for sample copy, to the 
ATERARY News, 330 Pearl Street, New York. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER, 


EPP S's 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA, 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 


intenee BLACK. 


Requires no pre 
Samples mailec 
address for 20 c 
CARTER, DINSMORE & C0. 
Boston, Mass. 


re aration. 
Lea any 




















You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
i than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
ly outfit FREK, Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 








° 
Pears Soap 
Fair white hands: 
Brightclear complexion 


Soft healthful skin. 


~PEARS'—The Great English Complexion SOAP,—Sold — 























AN ONS 4 1@ 
‘ rey 
India Silks. 
Newest Designs in Printed India Silks at 49c., 69c., 
BLACK AND COLORED 98c., and $1.25; all very exceptional values. 
Black Mohair Brilliantines from 50 
* 46-inch Black All-Wool Her iriettas at Te; pr 
price, $1.00, 
7 ley’s Silk Warp Henrietta Black, at $1.19; 
Our specialty for over a quarter of a century. regular $1.39 quality. 
= = ' 
es LL Ra eo Yo ei] 
Lyons BR % Black Faille Francaise, all sili, | W ash Fabrics. 
soft finish, 1.44, $1 58, $2.00, and $2.25 yard, | 
Black Novelty. Stripes, $1.25, $1.85, $1.44, | NOVELTY SCOTCH ZEPHYRS » and 40c. 
ae a 1 $2 o d . ” FRENCH SATEENS, handsome Hackena:: . 
a ee PLAID and STRIPE GINGHAMS Se. ant 
Special Importation of 22-inch fancy Moire | BEST AMERICAN CHALLIES................. 
Satin Stripe, in eve ning shades, 59e. yard. New Spring Catalogue, now in press, Free on application 
Our guaranteed make of rich 23-inch Lyons 


Faille Francaise, 


Dinner Gowns, $1.68 yard ; 


in all new colors, for l 


Street ane 


were $2.25. 
_ 


23d St. Le Boutillier Bros. 


24 inch India Silks, every conceivable sh vde, P 
54e. yard, | 48, 0, & 2 West did St, N, \, City 
Colored Satin Duchesse, all the newest tints, for | 
evening wear, 48c., T5e., 98e., and $1.15 yard. LOUIS VUITTON’S 


“| TRUNKS AND 


ONLY 


In this particular line we will not be undersol 
BAGS 
AT 


Sor quality and effect. 
PARIS.... -1 Rue Scribe. 
LONDON... "289 Oxford Street, 


Broadway & 8th St, Ny. | eens cespurtous tmtectons 
INGALLS’ 1889 


$1.00 lls + ©utfit. 


HIS OUTFIT contains a Tube of Ingalls’ Stamping Paint (used for stamping Plush, Velvet ory Dark 
Goods), Stamping Brush, Box Powder, Pad, Book of Instructions for Stamping, and INGALLS’ 1589 
CATALOGUE OF ST AMPING PATTERNS, and the followng Mst of FULL SIZED Stamping Patterns: 


ANDSOME ALPHABET of 26 letters, ornamented 
with DAISIES AND WHEAT, size ‘i inches high — DE- 
SIGN OF APPLE BLOSSOMS FOR SCARFS, ete. size, 
16x8 inches—BORDER DESIGN OF ROSEBUDS FERNS, 
etc., size 20x8—CAT-O’-NINE-TAILS, 16x8—DAISIES, 14x7 
- GOLDEN ROD, 14x8—IRIS, 14x7 DESIGN FOR TIDIES, 
SOFA-PILLOWS, SHOPPING-BAGS, APRONS, SCARFS, 
etc.—CALLA LILY, 10x9—FUCHIAS, 10x8—CLOV ER, &x8— 
NASTURTIUMS, 8xs8—MORNING GLORIES, 8x7—SUMAC, 
8x6—TIGER LILY, &x6—PANSIES, 8x6—COXCOMB, &x#— 
TULIPS, 8x5—LILIES-OF-THE-V ALLEY, 7x6— EASTER 
LIL IES, 7x3—SCALLOPS, 1% and 2% inches wide— 
TRAY-CLOTH DESIGNS * URKEY ON PL ATTER 
—STRING OF FISH — STRAWBERRIES — CHER- 
RIES AND GRAPES—SMALL DESIGNS FOR CRA- 
ZY PATCHWORK, etc. — OWL — BUTTERFLIES 
—BUGS—TENNIS RACKETS— CHILD'S HEAD— 
SNOW BALLS— DAISIES—PINKS—FORGET-ME- 
NOTS—WHEAT—BUTTERCUPS —WILD ROSE— TRUM- 
PET FLOWER, etc.—TINSEL DESIGN, 6 inches wide 
LARGE DESIGN FOR TABLE SCARFS AND COVERS— 
SPLASHERS — PANELS — TINSEL WORK, ete.— POND 
LILIES, 15x7—POPPIES, 12x8—SWANS, 20x8—WILD ROS- 
ES, 16xi8. We send this Outfit by mail, post-paid, jor $1.00. 
This is the best $1.00 Outfit that we have ever advertised. 
With this Outfit you can save money by doing your own Stamping, and make mone 
others. The Patterns in this Outfit are made on 15 sheets of our dest Parchment 
22x9 inches). These Patterns are made specially for this Outfit, 
1888 $1.00 Outfit. 

















j by doing Stamping for 
-aper (size of each sheet, 
and are all different from the Patterns in our 
Sead $1.00 for this Outfit, and you are sure to be more than satisfied. 


Address all orders to J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 
STANDARD 
F E M I N CG’ TYPEWRITER. 


WON 


GOLD MEDAL 
SILVE R ™ EDAL 
Championship of the World, 


At Toronto, August 13, 1888, 





Miss M. E. 
OFFICIAL REPORT: 
the Gold Medal for the Championship of the World. 
*Both Mi 


Orr. 


REMINGTON. 


*©On General Writing—law, evidence, and commercial matter—*Miss M. E. Orr won 
*Mr. McGurrin won the Silver Medal in the same class." 


ss Orr and Mr. MeGurr sed the Remington Typewriter 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N.Y. 


| SHOPPING}; : inly of experienc 


INVALID RoLuine CHAIR. 
: good taste, &c., without charge. cu a references. 


(Reclining.) 
Address MISS A. BOND, 580 4th , N. ¥. City. 


| PURCHASING AGENCY, st 


Established 1875. 
| M. DECKER, 825 Broadway, New? 







In New York of all kinds 


Mention this paper. 


re MRS. HELEN 
Invalid Chair Co., New Haven, Conn, 


York. 
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THE NEWSPAPER MAN’S MILLENNIUM. 

**You newspaper men would be ruined by the mil- 
lennium, because there would be nothing left to write 
about.” 

“You are entirely wrong. When the millennium 
comes, our columns will contain nothing but paid-for 
ads.” 

8 ° 
A DISTINCTION. 

“Pa, whe ue ~ the difference between a thief and a 
kle ptomi aniac ?” 

“Oh, about $10, 000 a year. The one who hasn’t it 
is the thief.” 

We are told of a chiropodist so expert that he 
cluims to have extracted corns from a mistletoe, 


RE TC 
A NATURAL QUESTION. iN \ 

“ Miss Emma, I love you, Will you not make me hee NAA ay Y i ‘ 4 aT i peso 
forever happy by sharing my humble lot with me?” . | —SRy!)/)) i i } 


>? 


‘“*Is there a nice little house on the lot, George ? 





ceenennitigipintaen 
CAUSE FOR DISLIKE. 
Hr. ‘Do you know, Miss Smithers, that I do so dis- 
like donke ys?” 
Sur. **Do you dislike them on general principles, 
Mr. De Lyle, or are your motives purely personal ? 











smeioennaiies A AY ! 
NO OBJECTION ‘TO CHILDREN 
Arr! LOANT (to ith little girl). * Do you take children, 
madam ? 
Lanpiapy. “Oh yes, ma'am ; we love children; the 
AFTER THE RUNAWAY, family on the third floor have five, on the second floor 
. there are seven, and we have three of our own. You 
“HELLO, UNCLE SILAS, BEEN DRIVING THE needn’t feel any hesitancy on that score.” 
COLT AGAIN?” Arpiioant. * H’m, yes. I think I will look a little 
**NO, SAH, I BEEN TRYIN’ TO HOLE ‘ER,” further, madam.” 


























SEs 





ILL-ADVISED CAUTION. 

“ToosH—TOOSH—YO’ TOOSH YO’! QUIT YO' WHISTLIN’ ROUN’ DAT BAHN! YO’ WAN’ 
TER WEK DIS CHILE? YO’ WAN’ TER WHISTLE,GO DOWN IN DE PASTER, AN’— DAR! I TOLE 
YO’ YO’ WEK ’M AN’ NOW YO’ HEZ! WaA‘N’T SO FUR DOWN DAR, BET I'D LARR’'P YO’ WELL, 
YO’ GOOD-FO’-NUTTIN’ NIGGAH, YO’!” 








eo 


Sr 
ee 


rs | ) A HARD FATE THE TRUE REASON. 
hi y Mi f3 ie) of Miss Gusuerty. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Poe tic us, your little verses ‘Papa, why do they call a beaver hat a high hat?” 
/ La LID. were just too sweet for anything | * Because, my son, it costs eight dollars,” 
y fe 7 Smact Broturr. “Huh! I guess that’s why the pteahiaiieminies 
baby chewed ’em all up. He likes sweet things.” | It is claimed that there is nothing absolutely fire- 
aaa | come The claimant has apparently never tried to 
The greatest peculiarity of the church fair is that purn the cannel-coal that is sold in the suburbs. 
there is nothing fair about it. 


AT THE RACES, 
‘*What a graceful carriage that horse has!” 


“Do you think so? I never cared much for the 


“<The Poets’ Corner,’” ejaculated Mrs. Spriggi 
putting down he x Westminster Abbey guide- book, 
* Waal, I never! I thought they’d have been satis *fied 
sulky ; I like buggies better.” with cornerin’ wheat, an’ drawed the line at poets.’ 

annstittamdiieabantane 
ADROIT. . . ree Fe a , One swallow does not make a summer, and a bald 
AUNT PENELOPE (who has testamentary powers). ‘Do you KNOW, EDITH, I SOMETIMES A GREAT COUNTRY. | eagle does not make an ornithological exhibition 
FANCY BABY WILL BE LIKE ME.* ** Smithers’s rise in the West was very rapid, was it t 
EDITH (astonished into candor). “ LIKE YOU, AUNT PENELOPE ? DEAR ME! I HOPE NOT!” ig wwe » TAROARY 
AUNT PENELOPE. “‘You HOPE NOT! AND PRAY wuHy, EDITH . He sat on a keg of powder and smoked a A JUVENILE THEORY, 
EDITH (suddenly recollecting herself in view of Aunt P.’s powers). “OH, GOOD LOOKS ARE ipe. No one was surprised at the rapidity of his “Oh, ma, what a bright-) ! 





| 

| — 
———.——_ | TOO MUCH reer ATION. 

} 

| 

| 

| 
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lvoking hen that is! 
FREQUENTLY SUCH A SNARE, YOU KNOW, AUNTY, rise.” ' must have been hatched out of an Easter-egg.” 


7 sh Ald i 7 
FACETTZ. 
ONE PECULIARITY. 
Miss Ov PRTHERUIN' (of Cincinnati, at a swell enter- 
tainment). **So you t hink that our society is somewhat 
Mr. Gotham ? 
joTHAM. “It hasits peculiarities, Miss Overthe- 
»; for instance, I never ate hot Sausages in a dress- 
cout before at an evening party.” 


siete pncmanans 
A CHEERFUL GIVER 
“Dr. Browne, can’t you give me a prescription to 
cure my cold? It'll kill me if I let it ran on. 
And then the doctor gave him his prescription and 
charged ten dollars for the gift. 


—_—— 
HE HAD IT DOWN FINE. 

“Say, Cholley,” aske od one newsboy of another, 

* what's a payin’ teller? 

** He’s de man what pays out de money. 

“ An’ what’s a receivin' teller 2?” 

* He’s de man what takes in de money,’ 

** An’ what's de cashier ? 

** He's de feller what gits away wid de money.” 


~spnimeatibninense 
THE RETURN FROM THE CHURCH PORCH. 
Romantio Davenrer. His discourse was simply 
angelic!” 
Harp-ue ADED Parent. “Humph! Yes; all heads 
and no body!’ 
a 
BUT THEN 
The sun can only set at eve; 
The airy fairy hen 
Can sit at any time of day— 
Bat then— 
At day alone the sun can give 
His golden tight to men; 
The candle shines whene’er ‘tis lit~— 
But then! 
seeietencendiaremenre 
A NEW VEHICLE 
“Yes,” said Mrs. Spriggina, “he was very kind; he 
rent his cafe au lait around to drive us through the 
Park.” 
Mrs, Spriggins is thought to have meant cabriolet, 


ccepetmneaipdemmmmenie 
ANSWERED AT LAST. 
** What's in a name!” cried the celebrated Norwe- 
gian orator Bjanstuje Bjanstjne Bjonsjon. 
‘Chiefly consonants in yours,” cried the man in 
the audience who had sprained his tongue trying to 
pronounce the orator’s name. 


aes 
A BU SINESS BOOM. 

** How's business this morning, Mr. Pellet 2?” 

* Very brisk, thank you,” re plied the druggist. “I’ve 
sold ten two- cent stamps and three postal cards in 
the last hour.” 

= a 
ANOTHER OLD CUSTOM GONE. * TIPT Re 

“I regret to see that it is not the fashion to send SOCIAL AMENITIES. ‘i 
valentines any more, "remarked the maiden lady of MRS. A. (blandly). “‘ PERHAPS YOU DO NOT REMEMBER ME, MY DEAR, BUT YOUR AUNT WAS MY. MUSIC TEACHER. 
forty-three as she watched all day in vain for the MRS. B. (sweetly). “AH, INDEED; I WAS SO YOUNG AT THE TIME; BUT I DO REMEMBER HAVING HEARD HER SPEAK OF YOUR FATHER, THE 
postman, BOSS BREWER, WAS HE NOT?” 

















too 2 eMC te an a 





ADV: ERTISING 8U PPLEMENT. 


A CROOKED PATH. 
(Continued from page 115.) 


own hands and order a couple of bottles for you. 
Consider it medicine. It is wonderful how much 
more generally champagne is used than when you 
and I were young, my dear sir!” ete., ete., he rn 
on, with professional cheerfulness. But Mr. 
dell did not heed him much, 

“He is very weak. The action of the heart is 
extremely feeble,” said the doctor, when Kather- 
ine followed him to the door. “Try and make 
him take the champagne.” 

Another day dragged through ; then Katherine, 

rather worn with the constant involuntary sense 
of watching which had strained her nerves all 
day, slept soundly and dreamlessly. She woke 
early next morning, and was soon dressed. Mrs. 
Knapp reported Mr. Liddell to be still slumbering, 

“ But law, miss, he have had a bad night—the 
worst yet, [ think. He was dreaming and tossing 
from side to side, and then he would scream out 
words I couldn’t understand. I made him take 
some wine between two and three, but I do not 
think he knew me a bit. I have had a dreadful 
night of it.” 

Katherine expressed her sympathy, and did 
what she could to lighten the woman’s 
labors. 

Mr. Liddell, however, though he looked ghastly, 
seemed rather stronger than usual. He insisted 
on getting up, and came into the sitting - room 
about eleven. 

It was a cold morning, with a thick, drizzling 
rain. Katherine made up the fire to a cheerful 
glow, and by her uncle’s directions placed pen, 
ink, and paper on the small table he always had 
beside him. Then he uttered the accustomed 
commanding “ Read,” and Katherine read. 

Suddenly he interrupted her by exclaiming, 
‘Give me the deaths first.” : 

It had been a whim of his latterly to have this 
lugubrious list read to him every day. 

Katherine had hardly commenced when 
descried Mr. Newton’s well-known figure 
cing from the garden gate. 

“ Ah, here is Mr. Newton !” 

“Ha! that is well,” cried her uncle, with shrill 
exultation. ‘ Now—now all will go right.” 

The next moment the lawyer was shown in, 
and having greeted them, proceeded to apologiz« 
for his unavoidable absence. “ Here I am, 
ever, sir,” he concluded, ‘at your service.” 

“ Go—leave us,” said Liddell, abruptly yet not 
unkindly, to Katherine; then, left the 
Finish the deaths for me, 
we go to business. She had just read the first 
two. Read—make haste!” 

Somewhat surprised, Mr. Newton took up the 
paper and continued ; “ ‘On the 30th September, 
at Wimbledon, universally regretted, the Rev 
James Johnson, formerly minister of “ Little 
Bethel, Bermondsey.” On October Ist, at her 
residence, Upper Clapton, Esther, relict of Cap 
tain Doubleday, late of the E. L. © On 
the 2d instant, at Bournemouth, Peter Fergusson, 
of Upper Baker Street, in the seventy-fifth year 
of his age.’” 

“Fergusson dead ! 
junior! Now it is all mine—all !—all! 
able to settle it as I like. 
drunk in vain. T’m 
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and he is three years my 
I shall be 
I haven’t eaten and 
strong, quite strong All 
the papers are there, in my bureau. [ll show 
them to you. Aha! I thought ['d outlive 
I was determined to outlive him !” 

With an uncanny laugh he struggled to his 
feet, and attempted to walk to his Sateuemn, his 
stick in one hand and the keys he had taken 
from his pocket in the other. For a few steps 
he walked with a degree of strength that aston 
ished Newton; then he gave a deep groan, 
gered, and fell to the ground with a crash. 

Newton rushed to raise him, which he did with 
some difficulty. The noise brought the 
to his assistance. 

“Go! fetch Dr. Bilhane,” said Mr. Newton, as 
soon as they had laid the helpless body on the | 
bed. “Though I doubt if he anything. | 
The old man is gone.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


A TWENTY YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE. 

C. D. Fredricks, the well- 
known photographer, 770 Broad- 
way, N. Y., says: 

“T have been using ALLcock’s Porous 
Puasters for 20 years, and found them 
one of the best of family medicines. 
Briefly summing ap my experience, [ say 
that when placed on the small of the 
back Aticock’s Puasrers fill the body 
with nervous energy, and thus cure fa- 
tigue, brain exhaustion, debility, and kid- 
ney difficulties. For women and children 
I have found them invaluable. They 
never irritate the skin or cause the slight- 
est pain, but cure sore throat, coughs, 
colds, pains in side, back, or chest, in- 
digestion and bowel complaints.” 

Beware of imitations, and do 

J 
not be deceived by misrepresen- 


at , ’ 
tation. Ask for Allcock’s, 
and let no explanation or so- 
licitation induce you to accept a 
substitute. 
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THE COOKING SCHOOL. 

Tue average girl at marriage is well instructed 
in sewing. To take her place at the head of a 
family without a fair knowledge of this useful 
household art would be to disgrace her mother 
and herself in the minds of all their acquaintances, 
The average young bride goes to « home of her 
own with a few practical ideas on a matter which 
will have to come before her thrice a day, and 
one on which the health and general prosperity 
of herself and others must essentially depend. 
Then, if ever she acquires even a passable skill 
in cookery, it will doubtlessly be through much 
wasting and worrying, and manifold non-sue- 
Meantime dyspepsia, or other evil angel, 
is lurking in the shadow of her table. To the 
young wife and housekeeper so circumstanced 
half the terrors of the kitchen are at once re 
moved by the introduction of the ever-ready, al- 
ways reliable, Royal Baking Powder. With its 
proper use there can never be failure in bread, 
biscuit, or cake, while the perfect healthfulness 
of the food produced is likewise so well assured 
that all who partake may defiantly snap their 
fingers in the face of old Dyspepsia. This point 
gained, the, victory over inexperience and bad 
luck in other things is speedily won. The 
Baking Powder, on account of its superior pow- 


Cesses. 


evs as a leavening agent, the great facility with | 
which it may be used, its proved economy, and | 


its thoroughly established wholesomeness and 
purity as established by the tests of government 


chemists and others, has become the general sub- 


stitute for cream of tartar and soda in the mak- | 


ing of nice, sweet, light, flaky, digestible bread, 
biscuit, ete. With its use, the young mistress of 
the house may take a pardonable pride in the 
work of her hands. 
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BANGOR CATHEDRAL. 


\ JITHIN the past twenty years the mother church of Bangor 
had unique reputation, “no cathedral in the United King- 
dom being equal to it in meanness.” And this while the see was 
one of the most ancient and venerable in Wales, the surrounding 
scenery of character so grandly beautiful as to draw thither crowds 
of tourists, the local industries on such a scale as to command rich 
remuneration, and the railroad engineering as wonderful as the 
enormous traffic which passed through the neighborhood. 

Here the bishopstool was first placed by Deiniol Wyn, or Daniel, 
who died a.p. 584. Little is known of him. The name of the 
place indicates that he either gathered or found here one of those 
great Ceenobritic establishments not unfrequent in Wales. Ban- 
chor, “ head” or “ chief” choir, was the title ordinarily designating 
each of them. This, however, must not be confounded with Ban- 
gor Iscoed, on the Dee, a few miles south of Chester, where twelve 
hundred brethren were slaughtered at one time by the heathen 
Ethelfrith of Northumbria before his attack on Chester in 613. 
These monks had been placed in tutiore loco to pray for the suc- 
cess of the British king. “If they pray against us to their God, 
they fight against us,’ was the hard logic of the savage chieftain, 
who ordered them to be attacked and slain before the actual fight- 
ing began. 

Of the bishops afterward ruling the diocese, which was coex- 
tensive with the principality of Gwynedd, little is recorded, except 
that one of them caused the observance of the Roman Easter to 
be adopted in North Wales; and another, Madoc Min, in 1060, is 
said to have been treacherously instrumental in the death of Gryff- 
yth ap Llewelyn. The Welsh chroniclers state that the Saxon 
King Eadgar, advancing his conquests to Bangor in 975, built there 
a church “on the north side of the cathedral,” which served for 
parochial worship until the reign of Henry VII. The same au- 
thorities say that the cathedral was destroyed by a Norman army 
in 1071. Certain it is that the Norman king and Church forced a 
Breton named Hervé or Herveus into the bishopric in 1092 in 
opposition to the wishes of the Welsh prince and people. The 
result, notwithstanding his Celtic blood, was warfare between the 
shepherd and his flock. Spiritual and carnal weapons alike failed 
to enforce obedience, and the discomfited prelate was obliged to 
abandon them and take refuge in England. Welsh bishops fol- 
lowed, and made vows of canonical obedience to the Metropolitan 
of Canterbury. Connection with the independent Irish Church 
was preferred by the Welsh, and would have been maintained but 
for the masterful hand of the foreigner. Bishop Gwiawn help- 
lessly yielded to the forceful solicitation of Archbishop Baldwin, 
near the close of the twelfth century, to embark in the Crusades, 
and took the cross amid the vociferous lamentations of his despair- 
ing people. 

The times were lawless and cruel, In 1211 part of King John’s 
army encamped on the Conway, raided and burned Bangor, and 
carried off Bishop Robert of Shrewsbury from before the high 
altar of the new cathedral, nor did they release him until he had 
paid a ransom of two hundred hawks. Bishop Richard, in 1248, 
fared no better, and in curiously passionate terms implored per- 
mission from Pope Clement IV. to resign his see. Anian, who in 
1284 baptized at Carnarvon the infant Prince of Wales, lived under 
more clement skies. High in favor with Edward I., he received 
the gift of rich manors, found means to rebuild his cathedral in 
admirable style, and also time to draw up the Missale or Pontificale 
in usum Ecclesia Banchorensis, thus providing a liturgy for his 
church, as there were “ Uses” or liturgies for the churches of Here- 
ford, Salisbury, and York. In 1404 destruction again wreaked its 
wrath upon the cathedral. The wild troops of Owen Glyndwr 
consigned it to the flames, Welshmen themselves setting fire to the 
most ancient of Welsh sanctuaries. Ruin was complete. Bishops 
Deane and Skirvington did their best to restore it, and Bishop 
Bulkeley (1542-1553) to despoilit. The latter was Welsh, “ but,” 
says Fuller, in his Worthies of Wales, “it matters not much had 
he never been born, who, being bred Doctor of the Laws, had either 
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BANGOR CATHEDRAL, WALES. 


never read, or wholly forgotten, or wilfully would not remember, 
the chapter de sacrilegio, for he spoyled the bishoprick and sold the 
five bells, being so over-officious that he would go down to the sea 
to see them shipped, which in my mind amounted to a second sell- 
ing of them. He was himself suddenly deprived of his sight who 
had deprived the tower of Bangor of the tongue thereof.” Whether 
the punitive visitation brought him to a better life is not certain, 
but it is consoling to learn that “he did fully bestow that sum,” 
for which he sold the church property, “and much more, in the 
repairs of his cathedral.” 

The civil war in the seventeenth century brought into the 
building very uncivil Parliamentary soldiers, who shattered stained- 
glass windows, statues of saints and bishops, and ancient wood- 
work of canons’ stalls. Following “restorers” were not much 
better than the desecrators. In 1824-7 the nave was separated 
from the choir, and the latter appropriated entirely to English 
services. The Welsh, like Willis’s “ordinary folks,” contented 
themselves, as best they might, with occasional service in their 
own language, within the nave. Under Sir G. G. Scott’s guidance 
the cathedral has been restored as it was in the Decorated period 
of its existence. With a skill like that of the paleontologist, who 
with unerring accuracy reconstructs the skeleton of an extinct ani- 
mal from its scattered bones, he rebuilt the cathedral from frag- 
ments of the former structure that had been incorporated in the 
walls of the existing edifice. The result is exceedingly satisfactory 
to all local lovers of the Pointed style of architecture. 

Bangor Cathedral was never rich in monuments. 
boasts of some rare Aldines and Stephenses, 
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ST. DAVIDS CATHEDRAL, 


N a remote and solitary part of Wales, encircled by wild and 
striking scenery, at a distance of little more than a mile from 
the sea, which bounds the horizon on one side, while on the other 
rise masses of broken crags and carns of truly mountainous out- 
line, is situated the ancient cathedral of St. David’s. With the 
exception of Land’s End, Cornwall, St. David’s Head is the extreme 
westerly point of Great Britain. The cathedral stands on a holm 
of level ground in the fern-clad valley of the little river Alan. 
North of it are the remains of St. Mary’s College, across the river 
are the picturesque ruins of the once magnificent episcopal pal- 
ace, and on the crest of the hill, south and west, straggles the 
“ dinas,” or city of St. David’s, the Menevia of the Romans, 

The foundation of the see is attributed to the saint whose name 
it wears. His diocese was coextensive with the principality of 
Dyfed, which retained the name of the Demete, the Cymric inhab- 
itants in the days of Ptolemy. On this tempestuous headland 
David found a fitting place for prayer and contemplation, in safe- 
ty from the attacks of the heathen English. St. Patrick had pre- 
viously thought of establishing himself on the spot, but being 
warned in a vision that Ireland was to be his field of labor, he obe- 
diently departed thither. David was of princely origin, foreseen 
power and greatness and miraculous accompaniment from infancy 
onward. Receiving holy orders, he placed himself under the care 
of Paulinus, a pupil of Germatus, and one of the great teachers 
of the age. After twelve years of study he began to preach, 
and afterward founded twelve monasteries in various parts of 
Britain. Next, settling in Glyn Rosyn, in the lower valley of the 
Alan, he built a monastery, and that in defiance of a mighty local 
wizard. Saints Teilo, Aidan, and Ishmael joined him in the new 
establishment. Many Irish saints were attracted to it. Honey- 
bees attended the going and coming of the latter, and finally 
received David’s permission to settle in Ireland. Labor, reading, 
and works of charity occupied the time of the brethren assembled 
in this great “ choir,” whose model was that of the old Basilian or 
Oriental type. Signs and wonders were wrought by the saint. 
Springs of pure water gushed forth in response to his prayer, an 
angel obligingly acted as his amanuensis, and poison had no pow- 








er to do him injury. Consecrated to the episcopate by the Patri- 
arch of Jerusalem, he was chosen by acclamation of the Welsh to 
be the successor of Dyfryg. Angels foretold his death, which 
occurred, after many laborious and fruitful years, at the ripe age 
of one hundred and forty-seven, and soon after he had sung the 
“Nune Dimittis.” How much of all this monkish tradition is true 
there are no means of deciding. Enough, however, is known of 
St. David to sanction his canonization by the Pope in a.p. 1120. 
He is the one Welsh saint whose name is formally enrolled on 
the Western calendars, 

St. David’s Monastery was destroyed by an invading army in 
645. The plundering Northmen repeatedly assailed it. In one 
of these assaults, a.p. 999, Bishop Morgeneu was killed; punitive- 
ly, it was averred by his contemporaries, because he had been 
in the heinous habit of eating meat, Saxon, Dane, and Norman 
successively devastated Menevia; and not until 1115, when Ber- 
nard, the first Norman bishop, seated himself in the episcopal 
throne, did the prospect of assured peace dawn upon the city. The 


| purely British Church then passed into communion with that of 





Rome, and into subordination to the Metropolitan of Canterbury. 
Under Bishop Peter de Leia, formerly the Cluniace Prior of Wen- 
lock, the erection of the present cathedral was begun. Busy and 
irrepressible Giraldus Cambrensis was one of his four archdeacons, 
and suffered sorely in spirit because not permitted to be his suc- 
cessor. Funds for the progress of the cathedral building were 
obtained from the rich offerings of devout worshippers at St. 
David’s shrine. The College of St. Mary and also the cloisters 
were added by Bishop Houghton. Bishop Vaughan enriched the 
cathedral, and Bishop Barlow despoiled it. Bishop Robert Ferrar 
“may be said, with St. Lawrence, to be broyled on both sides, being 
persecuted both by Protestants and Papists.” Of Bishop Thomas 
Watson, a prejudiced historian (Burnet) remarks that he was “ one 
of the worst men in all respects that I ever knew in holy orders.” 

Although some of the occupants of this celebrated see were 
excellent men, others were more attentive to worldly interests or 
personal ease than to the needs of their cathedral church. Badly 
injured during the civil war, it fell into comparative ruin, and 
was in imminent danger of utter wreck. When Sir George Gib- 
bert Scott examined it in 1862, every part of the building was in 
need of repair. Walls, pillars, and floors were perfectly saturated 
with wet, and after heavy rains literally streamed with water. 
Under his supervision the cathedral was thoroughly drained, walls 
and towers were strengthened, and the whole edifice put into sub- 
stantial and seemly repair, at a cost of more than £39,000, The 
west front was rebuilt as a memorial of Bishop Connop Thirlwall, 
whose remains are appropriately interred at Westminster Abbey 
in the same grave with those of George Grote, his fellow-expositor 
of the History of Greece. 

St. David’s Cathedral is an important work of many periods, 
The greater part of it is Transitional Norman, passing into Early 
English. “Its architect, indeed, seemed determined to plant in 
the furthest extremity of our island the standard of the utmost 
advancement of his art at the period of its most determined pro- 
gression, These facts render the building a wonderfully interest- 
ing and valuable landmark in architectural history, taking in 
the extreme west a position parallel to that held by Canterbury in 
the extreme east of the island.” The dark gray, reddish, and 
purple stones of which it is constructed impart peculiar richness 
and warmth to the interior, with its ceiling of “pendants and 
fretted timber-work marvellously wrought.” But the greatest 
distinction of the church is the shrine of its founder, which the 
citizens were bound in time of war to carry forth, and to accom- 
pany the bishop for one day’s journey, returning at night. “Ty 
Ddewi,” the “House of David,” was to all true Welshmen the 
most sacred building in Britain. Royal pilgrims, from William 
the Conqueror to Edward I. and Queen Eleanor, bowed before it, 
and those of lesser degree flocked thither in multitudes—two pil- 
grimages thereto being equivalent to visiting Rome itself. Here, 
too, was the tomb of St. Caradoc, and that of Edmund Tudor, 
father of Henry VII. 
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ST. ASAPH’S CATHEDRAL, WALES.—[See Pace 115.] 
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L. LEGRAND, 207, Rue st-Honoré, PARIS 


12 delightful, 
concrete Perfumes 
im THE FORM OF 
Pencils and Pastilles 
To Perfume any article agreeably 
and instantaneously simply rub the 
pence! or pastille of sokd Perfums 
epon them lightly. 
UST OF SOLID PERFUMES + 
Violette du Czar. 
Jasmin d Bspagne. 
Héliotrope biaze, 
Lilas de Mai. 
New Mown hay. 
Oriza lys. 
Jockey-Clab Bouquet. 
Opoponax 
Caroline 
Mignardise 
Impératrice 
Oriza Derby ia. 


Porfusersin ths Unhed Stasee 








OF ALL DRY-GOODS STORES, 


GOFF’S | 


BOX-PLAITED BRAID. 


| CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 
“CLC ANFAST’ BLACK 


STOCKINGS. 


F. P. ROBINSON 
, DYE. 


s 
Vastly Improved and 
TRADE MARK. Always Reliable, 


CLEANFAST 
BLACK STOCKINGS 


For Men, Women, and Children. 
UNEXCELLED WEARING QUALITIES. 
Also, Darning Cotton of Our Dye, 


SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 
RETAIL STORES: 
NEW YORK - 927 Broadway ; 2 West 14th Street; 
218 West 125th Street. 
CHICAGO - - - - 107 South State Street. 
BOSTON - = - = = 49 West Street. 











BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
settle! 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 


Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 
Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


188s. 





GUARANTEED TO OUTWEAR 
ANY CUSTOM-MADE CORSET 


MAYER, STROUSE & CO. 
MFRS.-412 BROADWAY. N.Y: 





READY TO GO ON THE DRESS. 
When yon are buying insist on having “ GOFF’S.” 
Remember that our braid is Box-Plaited (not single- 
plait), and that each piece is put in a neat little box. 
Made in black and twenty staple colors. 
ALL THE LEADING STORES HAVE IT 


ae Barry's 
vA Tricopherous 
S) FOR 


THE HAIR. 





Best. 
Has almost a mirac- 
¥ ulous effect on the 
scalp, destroying scurf and dandruff, and caus- 
ing a splendid crop of Hair to spring up and | 
flourish where before all was barren. 


BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone St., N. Y. City. 


When you 


nen you DOOR MAT 


ASK FOR THE Poilshed Brass, or 


“FLEXIBLE” Calvanized Steel 


nation av | WERE MAT 


and take no other. They are the Strongest, most 

Durable, and ALWAYS CLEAN. They are 

reversible, and have ten times more scraping surface 

than any other, The REST AND CHEAPEST. 

Sold by all Carpet and Hardware Dealers, Made only by 

THE NATIONAL WIRE MAT CO., CHICAGO. 
Send for Dlustrated Price List. 


beau 
J.P. BEE 
oe: any N. 


DEA ya adap oma | 


Tubular Kar Cushions, 


RS. Druggist, New Haven Conn, (Est’b'd 
i. Physician, 7 


PURIFIES j= 


AS WELI. AS 
Beautifies the Skin 


| ciety, St 


T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
SREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


er 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 
Moth Patebes, Rash, and Skin dis- 
eases,and every blemisli on beauty, 
and defies detection. It has stood 
) the test of 30 years, and is so harm- 
y jess we taste it to be 


counterfeit of similar 
name. Dr. L. A. Say- 
er said toa lady of the 
haut-ton (a patient): 
“ As you ladies will 
use them,] recommend 
* Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harmful of 
all the Skin prepara- 
tions.”’ For sale byall 
Druggists and Fancy- 
Goods Dealers in the 
U. S., Canadas, and 
al Europe. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Proprietor, 48 Bond St., running 

through to main office, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 


 LIEBIG CO.’S | 


COCA BEEF TONIC 


** Unquestionably the best tonic in the market.” 
(Signed. ) 
FERDINAND SEEGER, A.M., M.D., 
718 Lex. Ave., New York. 

Editor-in-chief of Medical Classics, Surgeon-in-chief 
N. Y. State Infirmary Diseases, Throat, Nose, Heart, 
and Lungs. Honorary Member Imperial Medical So- 
Petersburg, Russia, etc. 


66 | patients derive marked and decided benefit 
t.”? 


from 
JOHN M. CARNOCHAN, M.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Surgery, N. Y. Medical College. 


AOE $00:00 IN GOLD 


given to persons using Cobh's 
COMPLEXION SOAP. 
It will heal chapped hands, 
cure eczema, and all skin and 
scalp diseases. Best for Baby. 
Full particulars and sample 
Cake for 6c. postage. 

A. H. COBB, Boston, Mass. 


MISHES 
Hair and 





Ss, 
Blackheads, 





o KXERCISER’? for Brain Workers 
onl SRE Exel espee’ Ladies, and Youths; 
the Athlete or Invalid, A complete gymnasium. Takes 
up but 6 inches square floor-room; something new, scien- 
tilic, durable, comprehensive, cheap. Send for circular. 
**Schools for Physical and Vocal Culture,” 16 
East lth Street and 713 5th Ave., N. Y. City, 
Prof D L. Down Wm, Blaikie, author of 





* How to get Strong,” says of it: I never saw 
any otber that J liked balf as well.” 
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PROVOKING ISN'T IT, TO BUY A SO-CALLED 
Minin Ramet -sdadraes 


SILVER POLISH, THE ONLY EF- 
FECT OF WHICH IS TO SCRATCH 
AND DESTROY YOUR SILVERWARES 

TEST AN ARTICLE BEFORE ADOPTING 
WHY NOT IT FOR USE? 68END YOUR ADDRESS 
————— ON A POSTAL TO US, AND SUFFICIENT 
ELECTRO-SILICON wit be sent, WITHOUT CHARGE, 
TO POLISH YOUR ENTIRE SILVER SERVICE IN A MANNER 
THAT WILL SURPRISE YOU, OR 15 CENTS IN STAMPS FOR 

FULL-SIZED BOX. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


“rut name, ELEGTRO-S ILIGON, cxcs: cox. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 
72 JOHN STREET. NEW YORK. 





How to Gure 
SKin §& dealp 
DISEASES 
with the< 
@CuUTICURA 


fTTHE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 

and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from 
infancy to old age, are speedily, economically, and 
permanently cured by the Curicura Remepies, when 
all other remedies and methods fail. : 

Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, and Cutioura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, ex- 
ternally, and Curioura Reso.vent, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cutioura, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
Resotvent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Drve anp 
Curmioat Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


ez Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily -@a 
we skin prevented by Curioura Soap. Ga 
Relief in one minute, for all pains and weak- 
nesses, in Curicura Anti-Pain Paster, the 
only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 








PREPARED FROM THE 


Sanative Salts of the highly renowned Springs of the German Health 
Resort, SODEN in the TAUNUS, under the supervision and control 


TRADE-MARK. 


They are to be used 
with great benefit in all 


of W. Stoeltzing, M.D., Member of the Royal Board of Health. 


Chronic Catarrhs of the Throat, Larynx, and Longs, 


By their action the mucus is dissolved, quiet and ease obtained; owing to their rare ad- 
vantages they alleviate an often very trying cough and then bring about the longed-for recovery. 
Their influence has been exceedingly beneficial in cases of 


the different CATARRHS OF CONSUMPTIVES, 
the Chronic Oatarrhs of the STOMACH and INTESTINES, 
Oonstipation, Hemorrhoids, Enlargement of the Liver, 
and other Abdominal Complaints 


requiring a mild, laxative, and stimulating treatment. 





D I P H 1 H E R I A can be prevented by the use of SODEN MINERAL LOZENGES, 





as it has been demonstrated that the spores of the disease settle 


only in throats affected by W H 0 0 PI N G C 0 U G H is changed to its 


Catarrh; and the tormenting 


mildest form. 





Singers, Speakers, Preachers, Lawyers, Teachers, and all whose vocations require con- 


tinued use of the voice will experience gratifying 


relief by using these Pastilles, 





The most renowned Medical Authorities recommend and prescribe them, 





At the International Exhibition at Brussels the SODEN 


MINERAL 


PASTILLES were awarded THE HIGHEST DISTINCTION, SILVER 


MEDAL, by a jury of medical men. 


For sale by all Druggists at 50 cents a box. 
Sole Agency for the United States, 


Soden Mineral Springs Company, Limited, 15 Cedar Street, New York. 





LEGS new and Popular Mf YS |G staid sor 


PIEC 


Believing a publication that 
would give all the Standard 
Compositions of the day, at 
a nominal price, would be 
appreciated, in January, 1887, 
we issued tle first number of 








countries. In order to introduce the 


J This is a standard Publication, and not a fraudulent advertising scheme, 


TRIFET’S MONTHLY 


GALAXY OF MUSIC 


In proof that we were right, we submit our circulation, 
the universal endorsement by the press and subscribers in every State and Territory, the Canac 
AL. into every home where there is a musical instrument or a singer, 

we have printed an immense edition of our Grand Double Premium Number. 


1G 
CENTS. 


{each number to contain 
from 32 to 60 full-size pages 

| of music, printed from best 
| plates, on fine paper, and 
forming a musica) library of 
1. 
the largest ever attained by any musical gpm go and 
as, and foreign 





500 pages a year for only 


It contains 186 Vocal 


and Instrumental Pieces, and our list of hundreds of Premiums, making a book of 128 pages. 


CONTAINS: 
Annie Laurie. 
Auld lang syne. | © 
Battle Prayer. 
Beautiful castle. 
Bonnie blue flag. 
Bonnie Doon. 


Fritz’s lullaby. | 

German, The. | 
| German waitz. 

Gitana waltz. 


De banjo am 

Erminte gavotte 
| Erminte lullaby. 
Boulangere, La. | Esmeralda, The. | Highland fling. 
Cachuca, La. ‘ary dance. Imperiale, L’. 
Alas! those chimes. | German redowa 
Basket of loves. | Gorlitza, original. 
College hornpipe. | Heel and toe polka, 
Fairy varsovienna. | Jesus, lover of my 
Fred Wilson'sclog.| Kathleen Aroon. 
Gavotte de Vestrie. | Keep the horseshoe 
Barney from Kildare. | 
Blue belis of Scotland. | 


| Minuet. 


Miss McLeod's reel. 
| Now, was I wrong? 
Oh, carry me back. 
Cricket on the hearth. 
Don't drink. to-night. 


Carillon de Dunkerque. 
Cincinnati hornpipe. 
Comin’ thro’ the rye. 
Constitution horn pipe. 


Fra Diavolo quickstep. 
Haste to the wedding. 
In time of apple bios ms. 
Irish washerwoman. 


Last rose of 


Each 10 12 inches. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


| Four-hand reel. | Keelrow reel 
Kitty O° 

adrilainne, La. | 
| Mary of Argyle. 


Happy new year.| Mother's song. 
My pretty pearl. | 
| Our first and last. 
Le Petre’s hornpipe. | Old oaken bucket. 
Liverpool hornpipe. | Old rosin, the beau. | Snuff-box waltz. 
Lord's my shepherd | Polly Wol'y doodle. 


| Jolly dancers medley. 
| Kathleen Mavourneen. | Oh, you little darling. 
Can you keep a secret ?.| Flowers of Edinburgh. | Lady Walpole’s reel. 
Lamplighter's hornpipe.| Sir Roger de Coverly. 


Light in the window. 
Minnie Foster's clog. 


FER: send 


| On the banks. 
Opera reel. 
Oyster river. 


Sicilian circle. 
Silent night. 


| Six-hand reel. 


Rory O’More. 
Rosebud reel. 
| Rustic Reel. 
Perplexity. Rock of ages. | Sun of my soul. 
Petronella. Roska, La. | Tempete, La. 
Portland fancy. | Russian march. | There is rest. 
Quilting party. | Scottish dance. | Tired. 
Robin Ruff. | Shells of ocean. | Up the hills. 
Rocket galop. ' Sicilienne, The. | Zulma. 
| Smith's hornpipe. {| Uncle Sam’s farm. 
Virginia ree}. 
| Speed the plough. | Watchman. tell us. 
Prince or peasant. Spirits of France. | Watch on Rhine. 
Ricket's hornpipe. | ‘Thunder hornpipe. | Widow Machree. 
Red lion hornpipe. | Uncle Daniel's. Within a mile. 
Newport or Steamboat quickstep. 
‘Tis true, we're fading. 
Vinton’'s hornpipe,No. 1. 
Vinton’s hornpipe, No. 2. 
Where many mansions. 
oodman, spare that. 
And 52 others. 


Neil jig. 


Only. 


Narragans't. { 
| Shunster’s hornpipe. 
Soft music 1s stealing. 


Somnambula quickstep. | 
Sparkling dewdrop scho. 


us Sixteen Cents by a 1) NUMBERS 


‘ostal Note or in one cent 
including the above, 


FOR ONLY $1.00, 


summer. 





W. 
$3 


L. DOUCLAS 
SHOE OENTLEMEN, 


Best_in the world. Exami 


OE 


HOE. 
a 1 and $1.75 BOYS’ SCHOOL SHOES. 


Ww. 
$3 


If any dealer 
mame and price, stam: 
sold by your dealer, 


CAUTIO 


All 
L. 
Best Material. 

says he has the W. L. DOUGL 


ie in Congress, Button and Lace. 


DOUCLAS 
SHOE .adi 


LADIES. 
Best Style. Best Fitting. 
AS SHOES without 


on_bottom. t him down fraud. If not 
'W. L. DOUGLAS, BROCK TON, MASS. 








ments and supersedes every Velveteen. 


“VELUTINA, WEAR GUARANTEED,” stam 


VELUTINA 


The only fabric successfully used to take the place of Silk Velvet. 
Comes in the leading shades and in three qua’'ties. 


1t embodies all known improve-1¢ 
To be had of all first-class dealers. Trade 








ped on Selvage. 
only supplied by N. ERLANGER & CO., Sole Agents, 453 





and 455 B:oome STREET, NEW York. | 











